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Laser-tag  toy  guns  Minn.  POST  board  marks 
spark  death,  concern  10  years  of  police  success 


But  toy  industry  resists  calls 
to  regulate  play  firearms 


Where  there  are  young  boys,  it 
seems,  there  are  toy  guns.  But  to- 
day’s toy  guns  have  reached  a 
level  of  sophistication  that  makes 
them  almost  identical  to  the  real 
thing  — and  for  some,  equally 
deadly. 

Although  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials have  voiced  concern  over 
the  number  of  fatal  accidents  and 
false  alarms  caused  by  genuine- 
looking  toy  guns,  toy  manufac- 
turers say  the  object  of  any  toy  is 
to  be  as  realistic  as  possible  and 
thus  have  taken  no  steps  to  make 
the  toys  identifiable  as  such. 

The  issue  of  realistic  toy  guns 
burned  its  way  into  the  public 
consciousness  once  again  last 
month  when  a teenager  in  Rancho 
Cucamonga,  Calif.,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  a San  Bernadino  County 
deputy  who  responded  to  a report 
of  prowlers  in  a neighborhood 
school  yard. 

The  “prowlers"  were  in  fact 
three  teenagers.  Leonard  Joseph 
Falcon,  19,  Ronald  Gross  and 
Kevin  Bishop,  both  16,  who  were 
playing  a game  called  laser  tag. 
The  game  is  played  with  a plastic 
gun  that  emits  a harmless  elec- 
tronic beam.  “Hits”  are  regis- 
tered in  a device  attached  to  a 
special  helmet. 

Muzzle-Flash  Reaction 

Falcon  was  shot  when,  after  be- 
ing confronted  by  deputies,  he 
jumped  out  of  the  dark,  assumed 
a shooting  stance  and  pointed  his 
plastic  gun  at  the  deputy.  Accord- 
ing to  a spokesman  for  Sheriff 
Floyd  Tidwell,  the  deputy,  whose 
name  has  not  been  released,  fired 
at  the  youngster  with  his 
12-gauge  shotgun  when  he  saw  a 
flash  of  light  from  the  muzzle  of 
laser  pistol  aimed  at  him. 

It  was  only  when  Falcon  fell  to 
the  ground  that  the  deputy 
reached  down  to  recover  the 
weapon  and  discovered  it  was  a 
plastic  toy. 

The  incident  has  served,  ac- 
cording to  some  law  enforcement 
officials,  as  another  example  of  “a 
growing  problem  which  repre- 
sents a real  potential  threat  to 
those  who  use  these  things  im- 
properly.” 

Bright  Yellow  Guns? 

While  some  legislation  has  been 
proposed  in  California  which 
would  prohibit  individuals  from 
brandishing  the  toys,  no  Federal 
legislation  has  been  introduced 
other  than  a bill  that  would  re- 
quire toy  guns  to  be  painted  a 
bright  yellow.  According  to  Chris 
Nelson,  a compliance  officer  with 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  there  is,  to  her 
knowledge,  no  agency  responsible 


for  toy  guns  or  situations  similar 
to  the  incident  in  San  Bernardino 
County. 

The  safety  commission.  Nelson 
pointed  out,  is  empowered  to  look 
at  defects  in  a product  that  pre- 
sent potential  hazards.  “If  the 
laser  gun  broke  somehow  and  cut 
someone’s  fingers  off  when  they 
tried  to  fire  it,  that  would  be  a 
defect  that  would  present  a poten- 
tial product  hazard,"  she  said. 
“The  problem  with  people  getting 
shot  because  they  point  a gun  at  a 
policeman  is  more  a problem  of 
how  the  thing  is  used  than  a 
defect  in  the  product  itself." 

That  sentiment  is  echoed  by 
several  law  enforcement  officials, 
including  Sheriff  Tidwell.  “I 
don’t  think  we're  ever  going  to 
stop  kids  from  playing  cowboys 
and  Indians,  for  example,  where 
guns  are  used,  but  I think  there 
are  a number  of  responsibilities 
involved  here,”  he  said. 

“I  think  the  manufacturers 
have  a responsibility  here  to  pro- 
vide warnings  for  parents  and 
kids  and  very  likely  provide  some 
orientation,"  Tidwell  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “Schools 
have  a responsibility  to  discuss 
[toy  guns]  with  kids  and  what 
they  do  with  them,  law  enforce- 
ment has  a responsibility  for  edu- 
cating the  public  as  much  as 
possible  as  to  the  dangers  of  using 
toy  guns  and  the  improper  use  of 
them,  and  certainly  parents  have 
a responsibility  to  properly  edu- 
cate kids  in  the  use  of  toy  guns." 

No  Industry  Policy 

But  while  Tidwell  and  others 
believe  the  manufacturer  has  to 
share  some  responsibility  for  its 
product  — if  only  in  providing 
warnings  — the  Toy  Manufac- 
turers of  America,  a trade 
organization,  has  no  policy  on  the 
issue  and  does  not  intend  to 
establish  one  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

"Our  position  on  any  toy  is  that 
as  long  as  it  is  ‘safe,’  if  it  meets 
safety  standards,  the  market  will 
determine  whether  they  are  suc- 
cessful or  not.  If  people  want 
them  and  they  buy  them  and  their 
kids  play  with  them,  that’s  good 
enough,"  said  Jodi  Levin,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  organiza- 
tion. "It’s  a very  tricky  question. 
You  can’t  ban  them  outright." 

Levin  dismissed  the  idea  of  col- 
oring toy  guns  to  make  them 
more  readily  identifiable  as  toys. 
"When  you  were  a little  girl, 
would  you  have  wanted  to  play 
with  a doll  with  a green  face?  It's 
realism,  that's  what  you  want  for 
your  little  kids.  With  adults,  I 
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Over  a 10-year  span,  the  Min- 
nesota Peace  Officers  Standards 
and  Training  (POST)  Board  has 
compiled  a record  of  considerable 
success,  enduring  only  minor  fine- 
tuning  adjustments  within  an 
otherwise  untouched  roster  of 
rules  and  regulations  that  govern 
the  selection,  education  and  train- 
ing of  state,  county  and  local 
police  officers. 

The  POST  board,  created  in 
1977  as  a replacement  for  a board 
whose  power  was  far  more 
limited,  is  probably  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  law  en- 
forcement in  the  state,  according 
to  a roundup  of  Minnesota  police 
chiefs. 

"I  think  overall  it’s  provided  a 
very  progressive  licensing  provi- 
sion for  entry-level  law  enforce- 
ment officers,’’  said  Glenn 
Gabriel,  Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  Mankato.  "It's  enhanced  the 
educational  level  of  police  officers 
substantially  and  it's  certainly 
provided  a base  by  which  we  can 
look  for  highly  qualified  in- 
dividuals directly  out  of  colleges 
and  schools  that  have  in  fact 
decided  on  a career  path  rather 
than  an  endeavor  to  ‘just  try  it  for 
awhile.'  ” 

POST  officials  say  Minnesota 
is  the  only  state  which  licenses 
police  officers  and  requires  com- 
pletion of  a two-  or  four-year  law 
enforcement  program  before  ac- 


The  Customs  Service  has  been 
given  a green  light  to  require  that 
employees  seeking  transfers  to 
sensitive  positions  take  a 
urinalysis  test  for  illegal  narcotic 
use. 

In  a 2-to-l  decision,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit ruled  that  administering 
drug  screening  tests  under  those 
conditions  did  not  violate 
employees’  constitutional  rights 
"because  of  the  strong  govern- 
mental interest  in  employing  in- 
dividuals for  key  positions  in 
drug  enforcement  who  them- 
selves are  not  drug  users  and  the 
limited  intrusiveness  of  this  par- 
ticular program." 

The  ruling  on  a lawsuit  filed  by 
the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union  does  not  affect 
another  action  by  the  NTEU,  in 
which  the  union  is  challenging 
President  Reagan's  still  unful- 
filled order  requiring  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  develop  drug- 
screening programs  for  up  to  1.1 
million  Federal  workers.  That 


cepting  law  enforcement  ap- 
plicants. 

It  is  this  "establishment  of  a 
baseline  of  educational  back- 
ground” that  Rochester  Police 
Chief  Patrick  Farrell  sees  as  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  outgrowths 
of  the  POST  board’s  standards. 
Before  the  formation  of  the  POST 
board,  Farrell  said,  police  ad- 
ministrators had  tried  to 
establish  a minimum  educational 
requirement  of  two  years  of  col- 
lege for  new  applicants.  "We 
weren’t  able  to  get  our  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioner  to  certify 
anything  more  than  high  school," 
he  said. 

Taken  as  a package,  the  stan- 
dards "give  you  a very  high  quali- 
ty recruit,"  noted  Chief  Anthony 
Bouza  of  Minneapolis.  "Right  off 
the  bat  you're  getting  someone 
with  college  with  a heavy  back- 
ground in  law  enforcement  topics 
who  has  passed  a basic  training 
course  called  the  skills  course, 
and  who  has  taken  a tough  licens- 
ing exam.  When  we  get  them,  we 
train  them  for  six  months  after 
that  so  at  the  end  you’re  getting  a 
very  highly  trained  employee  of  a 
much  higher  caliber  than  most  of 
our  cities  in  the  U.S.  are  getting." 

The  assessment  of  the  man  who 
runs  the  POST  program  echoes 
the  views  of  those  who  reap  the 
program's  end  products.  ‘If  I 
were  to  try  to  pull  out  some  of  the 


case  will  be  heard  separately  by 
Judge  Robert  Collins. 

Collins  had  previously  ruled  the 
Customs  Service's  program  un- 
constitutional. 

An  NTEU  spokeswoman, 
Susan  Holliday,  said  the  specifici- 
ty of  the  appellate  court's  ruling 
suggests  that  it  should  have  little 
bearing  on  the  union’s  challenge 
to  the  President's  executive 
order.  "It  deals  with  drug  enforce- 
ment personnel  in  Customs,"  she 
said.  "They  were  saying  that  peo- 
ple who  work  in  drug  enforcement 
should  be  tested  for  drugs,  they 
should  be  drug-free  and  that 
should  be  enforced.  That  is  not 
the  case  in  the  whole  Federal  sec- 
tor, not  everybody  is  handling 
classified  information  or  dealing 
with  drugs.  We  don’t  think  the 
ruling  will  have  an  impact  on  a 
grander  scale." 

Holliday  said  the  union  plans  to 
ask  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  case.  "What  we  are  doing  is 
asking  the  appeals  court  to  stay 
its  ruling  so  that  there  will  be,  in 


better  results  of  this  system." 
said  Mark  Shields,  POST’s  ex- 
ecutive director,  "it  would  have  to 
be  the  quality  of  the  candidate.  If 
there  is  anything  at  all  to  the  con- 
cept of  higher  education  — which 
1 clearly  believe  there  is  — it  real- 
ly, truly  does  broaden  one’s 
perspective,  it  gives  them  more 
ammunition,  more  concepts  and 
ideas  of  what  society’s  all  about.” 
As  a result,  he  said,  "our  product 
is  better  equipped  to  function  in 
our  society." 

The  legislation  that  enabled  the 
POST  board  to  become  a licens- 
ing agency  in  1977  and  set  its  own 
standards  was  "pretty  raw"  in- 
itially, said  Shields. "Since  there 
was  no  other  concept  like  this  in 
existence  in  the  country,  we  were 
really  breaking  new  ground.  We 
found  ourselves,  just  about  every 
year  for  maybe  six  or  seven  years 
straight,  going  back  to  the 
legislature  with  bills  to  modify 
the  system.”  he  said.  While  the 
theory  of  the  law  may  have  pro- 
scribed certain  actions,  said 
Shields,  in  practice,  adjustments 
had  to  be  made. 

Basically,  however,  the  board 
has  not  made  any  substantial 
changes  in  its  goals  since  1977. 

In  addition  to  the  board's  col- 
lege requirement  — which  many 
maintain  is  the  most  positive 
aspect  of  the  standards  — appli- 
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effect,  still  an  injunction  against 
testing  at  Customs  Service.  Pend- 
ing that  review,  we  are  hoping 
they  will  not  implement  drug 
testing,"  she  told  LEN. 

The  appellate  court  did  not  rule 
on  the  constitutionality  of  ad- 
ministering drug  tests  to  new 
employees,  stating  that  no  new 
applicant  had  been  a party  to  the 
lawsuit,  nor  were  any  represented 
by  the  NTEU. 

Noting  that  the  test  was  limited 
only  to  those  employees  who 
sought  transfers,  the  court  said 
that  the  test,  to  a certain  extent, 
was  consensual  since  it  was  re- 
quired only  of  people  who  volun- 
tarily wished  to  transfer,  knowing 
in  advance  that  a urinalysis  test 
would  be  expected  of  them. 

"Use  of  controlled  substances 
by  employees  of  the  Customs  Ser- 
vice may  seriously  frustrate  the 
agency’s  efforts  to  enforce  the 
drug  law,"  the  court  ruled,  agree- 
ing with  Federal  officials  who  said 
the  drug  tests  were  imperative  for 
agents  who  carry  guns,  handle 
classified  information  or  are  in- 
volved in  drug  interdiction. 


New  appeal  pending , but . . 

Customs  wins  on  drug  tests 


Around  the  Nation 


A 


CONNECTICUT  - Daniel 
Wasson,  a 25-year-old  Milford 
police  officer,  was  found  shot  to 
death  April  12,  after  he  radioed 
that  he  was  making  a routine  traf- 
fic stop.  A 33-year-old  Bridgeport 
man  was  charged  with  the 
murder.  Wasson  was  the  first 
Milford  police  officer  ever  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - A 
mayoral  advisory  committee  has 
recommended  sharp  increases  in 
the  salaries  of  top  District 
government  executives.  Under 
the  committee's  proposal,  the 
salary  of  the  city's  police  chief 
would  range  from  $75,000  to 
$90,000.  Currently,  the  police 
chief  is  paid  a maximum  of 
$68,567. 

^MARYLAND  — State  Police 
Supt.  George  Brosan  has  been 
asked  to  resign  — with  no  reason 
given  — by  Public  Safety 
Secretary  Bishop  Robinson. 
Brosan,  who  has  headed  the  state 
police  for  18  months,  steps  down 
on  May  29. 

Reported  cases  of  child  abuse  in 
the  state  rose  to  11,200  in  1986, 
compared  to  9,200  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  abuse  of  drugs 
and  alcohol  by  adults  was  cited  as 
among  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease. 

NEW  YORK  - New  York  City 
police  officials  have  implemented 
guidelines  to  curb  the  use  of  any 
informants  who  are  not  registered 
with  the  police  department's  In- 
telligence Division.  An  interim 
order  noted  that  "improper  use  of 
unregistered  informants”  — 
many  of  whom  are  paid  out  of  a 
cop's  own  pocket  — "can  be 
dangerous  for  the  investigator  as 
well  as  detrimental  to  the  depart- 
ment." 

rv_  As  part  of  a $370,000  program 
to  combat  AIDS,  New  York  City 
correctional  officials  say  they  will 
begin  issuing  condoms  to  inmates 
at  Rikers  Island  and  other  city 
jails.  The  condoms  will  be  issued 
first  on  a voluntary  basis  to  in- 
mates in  a 90-bed  housing  area  for 
homosexuals,  and  later,  if  the 
pilot  effort  is  successful,  to  the 
general  jail  population. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - The  state 
has  agreed  to  pay  $485,000  to  a 
state  police  officer  and  his  family 
to  end  a lengthy  discrimination 
suit.  Lieut.  Russell  L.  Clanagan, 
who  is  black,  and  his  wife  were 
charged  by  fellow  state  troopers 
in  1982  with  having  stolen  a 
motor  home.  The  charges  were 
later  dismissed  and  a Federal 
judge  subsequently  ruled  that  the 
charges  and  an  attempted  court- 
martial  of  Clanagan  were  racially 
motivated. 


ARKANSAS  - Gov.  Bill  Clinton 
last  month  vetoed  a proposed 
‘‘make  my  day"  bill  that  would 
have  allowed  the  use  of  deadly 
force  against  household  in- 
truders. Clinton  said  the  law 
could  encourage  the  use  of  force 
when  the  threat  to  life  and  proper- 
ty was  low. 

The  state  sheriffs'  association 
has  asked  Gov.  Clinton  to  call  a 
special  legislative  session  to 
tackle  jail  overcrowding.  The  as- 
sociation urged  more  halfway 
houses  and  work-release  centers. 

FLORIDA  — Orlando  Police 
Chief  Fred  Walsh  has  ordered  his 
officers  to  restrict  the  use  of  a con- 
troversial choke  hold  for  subdu- 
ing violent  suspects  to  those 
situations  in  which  there  is  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  lives  of  the 
officers  or  others. 

The  cocaine-smuggling  trial  of 
reputed  Colombian  drug  lord 
Carlos  Lehder  Rivas  has  been 
delayed  until  Sept.  8 to  give 
defense  attorneys  more  time.  A 
Federal  judge  denied  requests  for 
a nine-month  delay  in  the  trial, 
which  was  to  have  begun  on  May 
18. 

GEORGIA  — Gwinnett  County 
Sheriff  Bobby  Plunkett  has  asked 
the  county  commission  for  $1 
million  to  improve  the  jail.  He 
also  asked  that  court-ordered 
fines  for  overcrowding,  now  total- 
ing more  than  $100,000,  be  slow- 
ed. The  county  must  pay  a $100 
fine  for  every  inmate  over  100. 

Burl  Keen,  67,  was  sworn  in  last 
month  as  interim  sheriff  of  Col- 
umbia County.  He  replaces  Otis 
Hensley,  who  was  suspended 
after  being  indicted  on  theft  and 
perjury  charges  in  March. 

LOUISIANA  — Sheriff  Carlton 
Rozands  Sr.  of  Terrebonne  Parish 
died  Aril  19  of  an  undisclosed  ill- 
ness. Rozands,  along  with  four 
deputies,  was  under  indictment 
on  more  than  125  counts  of  fraud, 
nepotism  and  official 
malfeasance. 

MISSISSIPPI  - Attorney 
General  Ed  Pittman  said  last 
month  that  Interstate  10  and 
other  highways  through  the  state 
are  major  corridors  for  drug  traf- 
fic between  Florida  and  Texas. 
Pittman  is  a member  of  a task 
force  working  on  a joint  drug- 
enforcement  program  with 
Alabama. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Two 
former  members  of  the  extremist 
White  Patriot  Party  were  con- 
victed April  13  of  conspiring  to 
buy  stolen  military  weapons  for  a 
series  of  robberies  and  assassina- 
tions. The  convictions  of  Stephen 
Miller,  36,  and  Robert  Jackson, 


35,  "prove  that  the  white 
supremacist  movement  is  not 
alive  and  well  in  North  Carolina, " 
said  United  States  Attorney  Sam 
Currin. 

TENNESSEE  - Prompted  by  in- 
creases in  population  and  crime  in 
suburban  areas,  the  Shelby  Coun- 
ty (Memphis)  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment has  asked  the  county  com- 
mission for  a $4-million  budget  in- 
crease to  hire  50  depute  s and  93 
other  employees. 


ILLINOIS  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  last  month  overturned  the 
convictions  of  one  Andrew 
Wilson  for  the  1 982  murder  of  two 
Chicago  police  officers.  The  court 
ruled  that  Wilson  was  forced  to 
confess  after  being  beaten  by 
police.  Wilson,  who  faced  a death 
sentence,  and  his  brother,  Jackie, 
were  convicted  of  killing  officers 
William  Fahey  and  Richard 
O'Brien  when  the  officers  at- 
tempted to  question  the  Wilsons 
about  an  armed  robbery  that  had 
occurred  a short  time  before.  The 
court  barred  prosecutors  from  us- 
ing Andrew  Wilson’s  confession 
against  him  at  a new  trial. 

MICHIGAN  - Officer  Dale 
Malesh  rejoined  the  Sturgis 
Police  Department  April  16.  eight 
months  after  he  was  dismissed  for 
shooting  a neighbor's  dogs.  An 
arbitrator  said  the  dismissal  was 
improper  because  Malesh  was  not 
convicted  of  a crime. 

Sgt.  Darlene  Wilson,  37, 
became  the  first  woman  to  com- 
mand a state  police  post  on  May 
4.  She  succeeded  Lieut.  Carl 
Hulander,  who  retired. 

OHIO  — One  in  ever  223  cars 
registered  in  the  state  was  stolen 
last  year,  according  to  a survey  by 
the  Ohio  Insurance  Institute.  The 
institute  said  the  number  of  auto 
thefts  statewide  was  40,552  last 
year,  up  2,656  from  1985.  Losses 
due  to  theft  came  to  $138  million. 

Cincinnati  Police  Officer  Clif- 
ford George,  40.  was  shot  to  death 
last  month  when  ex-convict 
Melvin  Moreland  got  free  of  his 
handcuffs  and  grabbed  the  of- 
ficer's gun.  In  a shootout  that  en- 
sued, Moreland  was  killed,  Officer 
Jerry  Norton  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  and  Norton’s  police  dog  was 
killed. 

Col.  Harry  Bode,  commander  of 
the  Hamilton  County  Sheriff’s 
Patrol,  will  become  the  depart- 
ment's chief  deputy  on  June  1 
when  Simon  Leis  is  sworn  in  as 
sheriff.  Bode,  54,  a sheriff's  depu- 
ty for  26  years,  was  the  first 
member  of  the  Hamilton  County 
department  to  receive  specialized 
training  from  the  FBI. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - Wyoming 
County  Sheriff  Gene  A.  Vance, 
50.  died  of  cancer  April  17.  Chief 


Deputy  Bill  Buzzo  will  run  tiie 
department  until  the  county  com- 
mission appoints  a new  sheriff. 

MINNESOTA  — The  suspects  in 
148  of  the  265  rapes  reported  in 
St.  Paul  in  1986  either  knew  their 
victim  well  or  were  related  to  the 
victim,  according  to  a police 
department  analysis. 


MONTANA  — Gov.  Schwinden 
has  signed  a bill  depriving 
criminals  of  earnings  from 
published  accounts  of  their 
crimes.  Proceeds  from  such  books 
would  go  to  a victim  assistance 
and  compensation  fund. 


An  anonymous  caller  to  the  91 1 
emergency  number  in  Missoula 
claimed  that  he  and  the  neo-Nazi 
Aryan  Nations  Church  were 
responsible  for  the  Easter  Sun- 
day bombing  of  an  unoccupied 
police  car.  The  bombing  was  said 
to  have  been  in  retaliation  for 
police  harassment. 


NEBRASKA  — Omaha  Police 
Officer  Joseph  Crinklaw  was 
reinstated  to  the  force  recently 
after  being  cleared  on  man- 
slaughter charges. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  - The  state's 
overall  crime  rate  dropped  by  4 
percent  in  1986,  despite  a 
9-percent  rise  in  violent  crimes. 
Last  year,  17,105  crimes  were 
reported  to  police  in  the  state. 


ARIZONA  — Gov.  Evan 
Mecham  has  signed  legislation 
raising  the  state  speed  limit  to  65 
on  rural  Interstate  highways. 

Lieut.  Thad  Curtis,  46,  of  the 
Pima  County^  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment has  been  named  interim 
head  of  the  state  Liquor  Depart- 
ment. 

COLORADO  - A new  500-bed 
state  prison  due  to  open  in  Ord- 
way  on  July  is  already  technically 
overbooked  because  of  a backlog 
of  inmates  in  county  jails. 

OKLAHOMA  — Gov.  Bellmon 
has  signed  legislation  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  on  rural  Interstate 
highways  to  65  miles  per  hour. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  Highway 
Patrol  has  announced  plans  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  auto-theft 
investigators  from  54  to  76, 
following  a 16-percent  jump  in  the 
number  of  vehicle  thefts  in  1986. 
The  patrol  recorded  208,000  auto 
thefts,  involving  an  estimated 
$600  million  worth  of  vehicles. 

A parole  for  convicted  "Onion 
Field"  killer  Gregory  Powell  has 
been  postponed  after  Powell  was 
charged  with  possessing  mari- 
juana in  prison.  Powell,  who  was 
due  to  have  been  paroled  in 
January,  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the 
new  charge. 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  has  unveiled  what  he 
called  a "grim"  city  budget  of 
$2.4  billion,  which,  despite  a 
4.2-percent  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent budget,  will  not  allow  the  hir- 
ing of  additional  police  officers  or 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 

IDAHO  — Joann  Loveland  last 
month  became  the  first  female 
patrol  officer  in  Twin  Falls.  She 
had  been  a dispatcher  for  eight 
years. 

The  state  recorded  12,366 
drunken-driving  cases  in  1986,  up 
from  11,455  the  year  before.  The 
increase  reversed  a two-year 
trend  of  decreases. 

NEVADA  — Reno  City  Manager 
Hal  Schilling  has  ordered  police 
officers  to  stop  using  a choke  hold 
that  temporarily  cuts  off  the  flow 
of  blood  to  the  brain.  The  order 
was  issued  in  the  wake  of  the 
death  last  month  of  27-year-old 
Wayne  Brenneck.  An  autopsy  on 
Brenneck  was  pending. 

A State  Senate  committee  has 
approved  a compromise  bill  that 
would  require  police  either  to  ar- 
rest suspects  or  release  them 
after  a maximum  of  two  hours. 
The  compromise  was  reached 
after  committee  members  were 
unable  to  agree  on  a bill  that 
would  have  allowed  police  to  de- 
tain suspects  for  an  unlimited 
time. 

OREGON  — Former  Portland 
Police  Chief  James  Davis  re- 
turned to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  traffic  division  April  16.  The 
55-year-old  Davis  was  fired  by 
Mayor  Bud  Clark  on  April  7. 


Love  Us?  Hate  Us? 

Let  Us  Know! 

Law  Enforcement  News  welcomes 
letters  from  readers  on  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest.  Address  all  editorial 
correspondence  to:  The  Editor.  LEN, 
444  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019. 
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Tempering  Tampa: 


Riots  lead  to  changes  in  Tampa  policing 


While  observers  say  the  city  of 
Tampa.  Fla.,  is  sitting  uneasily  on 
a "powder  keg"  of  racial  animosi- 
ty and  violence,  police  there  main- 
tain that  the  situation,  sparked 
by  the  deaths  of  four  black  men 
while  in  police  custody,  is  being 
blown  out  of  proportion  by  the 
news  media. 

The  news  media  notwithstand- 
ing, the  police  department  has 
moved  to  re-examine  and  improve 
a variety  of  practices  and  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  cast  into 
the  spotlight  by  recent  turmoil. 

Tampa,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state  along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
has  experienced  rapid  economic 
growth  over  the  past  several 
years  and  even  bills  it*  elf  as  "the 
next  great  American  city."  That 
prosperity,  however,  has  had  lit- 
tle impact  on  the  city’s  poorer 
minority  population.  The  dispari- 
ty, officials  say,  has  been  a 
primary  cause  of  social  unrest. 

Tension  between  the  minority 
community  and  the  police  have 
earlier  roots,  but  it  first  spilled 
over  the  city  limits  last  December 
with  the  arrest  of  a national 
sports  star  and  hometown  hero, 
New  York  Mets  pitcher  Dwight 
Gooden.  Pulled  over  for  a traffic 
violation,  Gooden  and  some 
friends  — all  black  — got  into  a 
brawl  with  the  white  officers. 
Although  Gooden  contended  that 
he  was  beaten  by  the  officers,  he 
later  pleaded  no  contest  to  third- 
degree  felony  charges  of  battery 
of  a police  officer. 

The  incident  was  preceded  by 
the  shooting  death  on  Nov.  30, 
1986,  of  a black  teenage  runaway 
who  had  allegedly  fired  into  a 
crowd.  The  weapon  was  never 
recovered. 

This  past  February,  Melvin 
Eugene  Hair,  a mentally  dis- 
turbed, 23-year-old  black  man, 
was  accidentally  killed  when 
police  applied  a carotid  artery 


Senate  Democrats,  who  con- 
tend that  the  high-level  panel 
created  by  President  Reagan  to 
coordinate  the  nation’s  antidrug 
efforts  is  not  effective,  are  mak- 
ing yet  another  bid  to  require  the 
appointment  of  a "drug  czar" 
who  would  be  solely  responsible 
for  administering  all  aspects  of 
the  fight  against  drugs. 

A bill  to  that  end,  which  the  Ad- 
ministration is  determined  to  op- 
pose. was  recently  introduced  by 
Sen.  Joseph  Biden  Jr.,  (D.-Del.) 
and  31  co-sponsors.  Similar  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  twice  before. 

The  President’s  domestic 
policy  adviser,  Gary  L.  Bauer, 
said  that  if  the  Senate  passes  such 
a bill  again,  he  would  advise  the 
President  to  veto  it.  "We  already 
have  someone  who  does  the 
things  the  bill  says  the  drug  czar 
would  handle  — the  President." 

I n 1983,  Reagan  vetoed  a major 
crime  bill  because  it  included  a 
provision  for  a drug  coordinator. 


hold  to  subdue  him.  Police  had 
responded  to  a call  from  a neigh- 
bor that  Hair  had  gone  berserk 
and  was  wielding  a knife.  It  later 
turned  out  that  he  was  unarmed. 

Some  reports  claim  that  Hair’s 
death  was  the  spark  that  touched 
off  racial  violence  in  the  city 's  Col- 
lege Hill  area,  with  black  youths 
hurling  bottles  and  firebombs  at 
police  and  passing  white  motor- 
ists. Tampa  Police  Capt.  Keith 
Linton,  however,  maintains  that 
"those  problems  existed  before” 
the  deaths. 

"The  rocks  and  the  bottle 
throwing  is  something  that’s 
been  going  on  for  years,  it’s  not 
something  new,"  he  told  LEN. 

“The  incidents  involving  the 
police  kind  of  got  tied  into  it." 

Shortly  after  Hair’s  death,  a 
black  robbery  suspect,  Anthony 
Denard  Perkins,  21,  was  shot  in 
the  back  and  killed  by  pursuing 
police.  Perkins  had  stolen  a hand- 
bag containing  $10.  Last  month, 
a black  drifter  who  collected  bot- 
tles and  cans  around  the  city  died 
of  a heart  attack  after  a scuffle 
with  police  responding  to  a 
suspicious-person  report. 

All  four  deaths  were  officially 
classified  as  "excusable  homi- 
cides.” 

Ten  percent  of  the  721-member 
department  is  black,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  blacks  in  the  department 
are  either  detectives  or  in  com- 
mand positions  — a curiosity  in 
itself,  since  in  most  departments 
the  percentage  of  minorities 
dwindles  the  higher  one  looks  on 
the  organization  chart.  However, 
the  presence  of  black  police  of- 
ficers is  seen  as  "no  panacea  to 
good  police/community 
relations,"  according  to  Earl 
Shinhoster,  Southeastern 
regional  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

News  media  or  no  news  media, 


I n so  doing,  he  rejected  a Congres- 
sional compromise  that  would 
have  designated  the  Attorney 
General  as  the  drug  czar,  rather 
than  an  individual  who  was  in- 
dependent of  any  one  Cabinet 
department. 

Senator  Biden  charged  that  "an 
acute  lack  of  leadership"  is  caus- 
ing funds  for  drug  control  to  be 
squandered  while  "agencies  con- 
tinue their  petty  turf  battles  and 
bureaucratic  rivalries  " 

Currently,  there  are  1 1 Cabinet 
departments,  32  Federal  agencies 
and  five  independent  agencies 
with  some  responsibility  for  drug 
control,  according  to  Biden’s  of- 
fice. With  no  one  in  charge,  the 
Senator  asserted,  each  agency- 
proceeds  to  pursue  its  own  in- 
terests. 

As  part  of  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984.  the 
Administration  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  a Drug  Enforcement 
Policy  Board  chaired  by  the  At- 
torney General.  On  March  27  of 


the  police  department  has  taken 
steps  in  the  wake  of  the  racial 
violence  and  the  in-custody 
deaths  to  improve  ties  with  the 
community. 

“The  Internal  Affairs  Unit  will 
be  reviewing  all  cases  of  resisting 
arrest  where  force  may  have  been 
used,"  said  Captain  Linton. 
"They  are  looking  at  the  possibili- 
ty of  going  out  and  contacting 
potential  complainants,  where 
before  they  would  just  wait  for 
someone  to  make  a complaint." 

In  addition,  Linton  said,  the 
department  is  considering  the 
idea  of  having  supervisors  go  over 
every  report  indicating  resist  of 
arrest  and  use  of  force  so  that  an 
immediate  investigation  can  be 
launched.  The  department  will 
also  attempt  to  identify  officers 
who  have  "an  extraordinary" 
amount  of  cases  of  resisting  ar- 
rest and  administer  some  sort  of 
psychological  counseling. 

Use  of  the  carotid-artery  hold 
has  been  banned  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  officers  working  in  the 
black  community  are  said  to  be 
due  for  increased  sensitivity 
training. 

Tampa’s  Mayor,  Sandy  Freed- 
man, has  taken  her  own  action  in 
the  face  of  the  city's  troubles.  She 
compiled  a pool  of  24  private 
citizens  to  serve  on  the  police 
department’s  internal  review 
committee  to  screen  complaints 
against  officers.  And,  amid  ac- 
cusations that  the  white  officers 
involved  in  the  in-custody  deaths 
used  racial  epithets,  the  Mayor 
vowed  recently  to  suspend  or 
dismiss  city  workers  who  use 
racist  or  scurrilous  language. 

According  to  Shinhoster, 
the  root  of  Tampa’s  problem  lies 
with  the  "relative  lack  of  pro- 
gress” on  the  part  of  the  black 
community  in  a city  that  has  ex- 
perienced tremendous  growth. 
"The  opportunities  are  very,  very 


this  year,  an  executive  order  ex- 
panded on  that  idea  and  set  up  a 
National  Drug  Policy  Board, 
which  includes  Cabinet  members 
and  other  Adminstration  officials 
and  has  the  additional  respon- 
sibility of  coordinating  drug 
treatment  and  prevention  efforts. 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
dismissed  Biden's  proposal  as 
"unnecessary."  saying  that  the 
expanded  drug  policy  board 
serves  the  same  objective  and  "is 
more  consistent  with  the  overall 
organization  of  the  executive 
branch." 

Some  Senators,  however  — in- 
cluding several  Republicans  — re- 
main unconvinced  that  the  drug 
policy  board  obviates  the  need  for 
legislation  creating  a drug  chief. 
Sen.  Arlen  Specter,  (R.-Pa.I.  a co- 
sponsor of  Biden’s  bill,  said  the 
policy  board  is  "so  high-level  as  to 
be  almost  meaningless."  He 
predicted  that  support  for  a drug 
czar  "would  span  party  lines." 


limited  for  blacks  down  there, 
especially  black  males,"  he  said. 
"That  exacerbates  the  drug  prob- 
lem and  the  crime  problem,  and  all 
that  compounds  the  law  enforce- 
ment problem." 

The  NAACP  has  filed  suit 
against  the  police  department 
over  the  Anthony  Perkins  shoot- 
ing. "We  feel  it  was  a violation  of 
the  fleeing  felon  requirement,” 
said  Shinhoster.  "I  think  that’s 
what  it’s  really  going  to  take  to 
address  some  of  the  problems  in 
Tampa." 

Although  officials  contend  that 
one  of  those  problems  is  the 
department's  failure  to  recruit 
and  retain  minority  officers,  Lin- 
ton said  that  as  far  as  Federal 
guidelines  go,  the  department  is 
"beyond  compliance.” 


The  nation’s  top  two  agencies 
for  gathering  and  analyzing  crime 
statistics  are  once  again  in 
disagreement  on  the  question  of 
whether  crime  increased  last 
year. 

Figures  collected  by  the  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Pro- 
gram indicate  that  crime  increas- 
ed by  8 percent  during  the  first 
half  of  1986,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  reportedly 
recently  that  the  nation's  crime 
rate  has  remained  virtually  the 
same  since  1985. 

The  UCR’s  reported  increase  in 
crime  showed  sharp  jumps  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  due  in  part 
to  drug  trafficking  and  abuse  and 
the  early  release  of  felons  from 
overcrowded  prisons. 

In  Texas,  according  to  the 
UCR,  crime  jumped  14.9  percent. 
Increases  of  11.5  percent  in 
Florida  and  11.0  percent  in 
Oklahoma  were  also  reported,  in- 
cluding upward  trends  in  auto 
theft,  larceny  and  burglary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
Victims'  Survey  conducted  by 
BJS  says  crime  has  remained 
static  for  the  past  two  years, 
holding  at  a level  that  is  the 
lowest  since  the  survey  began  in 
1973. 

Unlike  the  UCR.  which  records 
only  serious  crimes  reported  to 


Nevertheless,  several  of  the 
city’s  high  schools  have  a law  en- 
forcement program  whereby  in- 
structors try  to  recruit  minorities 
who  will  eventually  join  the  force. 
"We  have  people  in  our  personnel 
bureau  who  advertise  the  job  and 
so  forth,"  Linton  said.  "We  also 
have  crime  prevention  officers 
out  in  the  lower  economic  com- 
munity that  try  to  establish  a 
good  rapport  with  the  community 
and  would  make  any  information 
available  to  them.” 

The  department  has  also  begun 
a "mentor"  program  at  the  police 
academy  to  assist  black  recruits 
who  might  be  in  danger  of  drop- 
ping out  or  failing. 

Currently,  the  department  has 
six  black  recruits  in  an  academy 
class  of  14. 


police,  the  BJS  survey  interviews 
about  100,000  people,  who  may  or 
may  not  have  reported  victimiza- 
tion to  police. 

BJS  director  Steven  R.  Schles- 
inger  said  that  the  discrepancy 
between  the  UCR  and  his 
agency's  report  might  be  at- 
tributable to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  who  report 
crimes  to  the  police. 

Thirty-seven  of  all  crimes  and 
50  percent  of  violent  crimes  were 
reported  to  police  last  year,  accor- 
ding to  the  victims'  survey.  "For 
the  first  time  in  the  survey's 
history  we  now  have  fully  one-half 
of  all  violent  crimes  being 
reported  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials." Schlesinger  said. 

According  to  BJS  figures,  the 
number  of  personal  and 
household  crimes  fell  by  2 percent 
last  year.  While  that  figure  could 
have  been  caused  by  sampling 
variations  and  is  not  considered 
statistically  significant,  it  includ- 
ed a sharp  — and  reportedly  con- 
sequential — decrease  of  9 per- 
cent in  the  rate  of  assaults. 
Assaults  dropped  from  24  per 
1,000  persons  in  1985  to  22  per 
1,000  in  1986.  the  lowest  assault 
rate  the  survey  has  ever  recorded. 

Schlesinger  said  that  if  the  cur- 
rent trend  continues,  "the  final 
rate  for  1986  will  be  the  lowest 
since  1973." 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE/ 
CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
FOR  POLICE  & SECURITY 

Unique  training  approach  combines  professional  expertise 
with  innovative  hands-on  instruction. 

PACT  Training  Inc. 

11  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038 
(212)  766-1900 
Contact:  Joyce  St.  George 
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Senate  pushes  new  drug-czar  bid 


BJS  says  crime  drops; 
the  UCR  isn’t  so  sure 
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People  and  Places 


Fit  to 
be  tied 


Pitching  in  for  a good  cause  is 
one  thing,  but  female  police  of- 
ficers in  New  York  say  their 
department's  latest  campaign  to 
save  the  911  telephone  number 
for  emergencies  is  not  quite  what 
they  have  in  mind  regarding 
equal  opportunity. 

Extolling  the  message  "Don’t 
tie  up  911,"  the  campaign  in- 
volves posters  that  show  police 
officers  — female  and  male  — 
securely  bound  up  by  telephone 
cords,  as  unseen  callers  complain 
about  non-emergency  matters. 

The  poster’s  message  and  art- 
work turned  out  to  be  a case  of 
good  intentions  gone  awry, 
however,  as  the  city’s 
Policewomen’s  Endowment 
Association  charged  that  the 
posters  portrayed  what 
amounted  to  female  bondage. 

The  signs,  which  PEA  presi- 
dent Lillian  Braxton  blasted  as 
"demeaning,"  are  in  the  process 
of  being  removed  from  around  the 
city  under  orders  from  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward. 

"I  wrote  him  a letter  and  ex- 
plained how  we  felt,”  said  Brax- 
ton. "We  thought  it  was  an  awful 
thing  to  do  to  any  police  officer, 
let  alone  a woman." 

There  was  no  indication  of 
whether  male  police  officers  were 
similarly  dismayed  by  the  posters 
for  the  911  campaign. 


dont  tie  up  ann 

EMERGENCIES  ONLY 


"Somebody’s  car  is 
blocking  my  M 
driveway.'' 


"The  taxi  cab  driver 
refused  to  take  me 
where  I wanted  to 
go.  I want  to  make 
a complaint.” 


FOR  NON-EMERGENCIES  CONTACT  YOUR 
LOCAL  PRECINCTS  OR  AGENCY  CONCERNED 


Murder  or 
suicide? 

Lake  County,  Ind.,  coroner 
Daniel  Thomas  may  insist  that  he 
is  neither  a political  nor  a con- 
troversial figure,  but  the  heads  of 
18  agencies  that  make  up  the 
county's  law  enforcement  council 
appear  to  disagree. 

Relations  between  the  coroner 
and  the  Lake  County  Law  En- 
forcement Council  have  gotten  so 
rocky  of  late  that  Thomas  was 
ousted  from  the  group  — a move 
which  has  threatened  his 
credibility. 

Although  Thomas  maintains 
that  the  council  is  not  important 
enough  to  cause  him  real  harm, 
"it  is  the  idea  of  the  insult,  the 
humiliation  that  they  caused  me 
in  the  paper  by  making  these 
ludicrous  statements,"  he  said. 
"It  is  my  duty  to  act  as  the  cor- 
oner. and  I can't  change  them." 

Displayed  on  a bookcase  in 


Thomas's  bustling  office  is  a 
plaque  with  a hammer  affixed  to 
it.  The  coroner  says  he  is  thinking 
of  having  it  engraved  with  the 
phrase:  "murder  or  suicide?" 

The  cryptic  objet  d'art  is  a 
memento  of  a case  that  brought 
him  to  loggerheads  with  the 
Hobart  Police  Department  — one 
of  several  cases,  in  fact,  which 
cumulatively  appear  to  have  led 
to  Thomas's  exclusion  from  the 
law  enforcement  council. 

At  issue  was  the  April  6,  1985, 
death  of  James  Cooley  who  died 
as  a result  of  32  hammer  blows  to 
the  head.  Thomas  ruled  that 
Cooley’s  death  could  only  be 
classified  as  a homicide,  while  the 
Hobart  Police  Department  and 
county  prosecutor  Jack  Crawford 
labeled  the  death  a suicide. 

“He  would  have  been  un- 
conscious," Thomas  said  of 
Cooley.  "He  could  not  administer 
32  blows  to  himself." 

One  year  and  an  investigation 
by  the  Indiana  State  Police  later, 
Crawford  relented  and  classified 


the  death  as  a homicide. 

Currently,  Thomas  is  again  at 
odds  with  the  Hobart  Police 
Department  over  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  death  of  66-year-old 
Hardy  Agee.  On  March  27  a jury 
convicted  Agee’s  wife,  Connie,  of 
murdering  her  husband  despite 
the  testimony  of  a pathologist 
from  Thomas’s  office  that  the 
death  could  only  be  classified  a 
suicide. 

The  law  enforcement  council 
contends  that  Thomas  has  been 
conducting  his  own  criminal  in- 
vestigations separate  from  police 
departments,  conduct  that  the 
group  contends  is  detrimental  to 
county  law  enforcement. 

"My  feeling  is  that  the  coroner 
ought  to  limit  his  opinions  to 
medical  testimony  and  not  get  in- 
to the  area  of  legal  or  criminal  in- 
vestigations," Crawford  said. 

All  of  the  county's  legal  agen- 
cies have  had  a problem  at  one 
time  or  another  with  Thomas, 
said  Hobart  police  Capt.  Stephen 
Rettig.  "Our  investigations  are 
complete,  they  are  thorough  and 
factual.  We  cannot  change  the 
facts  for  an  individual’s  liking 
and  we  will  not,"  he  said. 

Lake  County  is  not  the  largest 
county  in  the  state,  but  its  cor- 
oner's office  is  one  of  the  busiest. 
In  1986,  Thomas  conducted  1,700 
autopsies.  90  of  those  involving 
homicides. 

In  addition,  Thomas,  67.  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  few  coroners  in  I n- 
diana  or  Illinois  who  is  a licensed 
physician. 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“It’s  realism,  that’s  what  you  want  for 
your  little  kids.” 


Jodi  Levin  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  America, 
rejecting  proposals  that  toy  guns  be  painted  yellow 
to  make  them  more  easily  identifiable  by  police  as  toys.  (1:2) 


Going, 
going. . . ? 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
reported  last  month  that  Police 
Superintendent  Fred  Rice  would 
be  retiring  next  fall,  but  that’s 
news  to  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department. 

A department  spokesman 
maintains  that  the  report  was  un- 
founded, contending  that  Rice 
would  not  announce  retirement 
plans  without  first  informing  the 
department. 

According  to  the  newspaper, 
Rice  is  planning  to  put  an  end  to  a 
32-year  career  and  "take  it  a bit 
easy."  But  police  say  the  paper 
ran  a story  the  next  day  about 
Rice's  wife,  Thelma,  in  which  the 
retirement  news  was  retracted. 

Rice,  the  city's  first  black  police 
superintendent,  was  appointed 
by  Mayor  Harold  Washington  in 
1983.  Some  say  the  appointment 
was  one  of  the  Mayor's  most  suc- 
cessful personnel  moves. 

The  recent  re-election  of  Mayor 
Washington  to  a second  four-year 
term  generally  assured  Rice  of 
continuation  in  office  if  he  wishes. 
During  the  mayoral  campaign, 
crime  and  police  manpower  were 
major  issues,  but  Rice  himself 
was  never  the  target  of  criticism 
by  Washington's  opponents. 

Rice  joined  the  old  Chicago 
Park  District  police  in  1955,  and 
made  detective  in  1961  after  the 
department  was  merged  with  the 
city  police. 

He  became  a captain  in  1973, 
commanding  some  of  the  city's 
highest-crime  districts  in  addi- 
tion to  a term  as  head  of  the  gang- 
crime  unit.  Prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent,  Rice  was 
head  of  the  department's  patrol 
division. 

Should  Rice  ultimately  reverse 
course  again  and  opt  for  retire- 
ment, the  list  of  candidates  to  suc- 
ceed him  would  likely  include  the 
five  men  who  now  serve  as  his 
deputy  superintendents:  John  J. 
Jemilo,  first  deputy  superinten- 
dent and  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Operational  Services:  Matt  L. 
Rodriguez,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Technical  Services:  Robert  A. 
Williams,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigative  Services;  Rudolph 
E.  Nimocks,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Administrative  Services,  and  Ira 
Harris,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Services. 

Nimocks  and  Rodriguez  were 
finalists  along  with  Rice  for  the 
superintendent’s  job  in  1983. 
Jemilo,  Williams  and  Harris  have 
been  part  of  the  command  staff 
throughout  Rice’s  tenure. 


Kennesaw 

crossfire 

It’s  been  five  years  since  Ken- 
nesaw, Ga.,  passed  a local  or- 
dinance requiring  heads  of 
households  to  possess  firearms, 
and  to  mark  the  occasion  the  town 


held  a pro-gun  rally  last  month. 

The  guest  list  reportedly  in- 
cluded the  National  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  (NACOP)  and 
the  American  Federation  of 
Police  (AFP).  It  was  the  mention 
of  the  former  organization  that 
led  to  anguished  cries  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  which  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  calls  home. 

The  IACP  became  the  focus  of 
confusion  over  whether  the 
association  was  involved  in  the 
pro-gun  rally.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  IACP  was  not  invited,  nor  did 
it  attend. 

The  confusion  and  concern  in 
Gaithersburg  stemmed  from 
news  reports  naming  the  AFP 
and  NACOP  as  major  sponsors  of 
the  rally.  "As  happens  many 
times,  people  for  whatever 
reason,  interpret  it  as  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  sponsoring  that  event," 
said  Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  executive 
director  of  IACP. 

To  settle  some  of  the  dust  from 
Kennesaw,  IACP  sent  out  a news 
release  publicly  denying  any  role 
in  the  rally.  "We  just  wanted  to 
make  very  clear  that  we  were  not 
in  any  way  involved  with  that 
situation,"  the  statement  read. 

As  matters  turned  out,  neither 
the  NACOP  nor  AFP  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  rally,  although 
both  were  invited,  according  to 
Gerald  S.  Arenberg,  executive 
director  of  both  groups. 

Arenberg,  referring  to  reports 
naming  the  AFP  and  NACOP  as 
sponsors  of  the  rally,  said  simply 
that  "sometimes  reports  are  not 
very  accurate."  Calling  Vaughn 
to  explain,  he  said  "would  have 
been  a waste  of  time.” 
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Ask  the  average  police  officer  about  his  most  satis- 
fying experience  in  law  enforcement  and  he’s  apt  to 
recall  a time  he  saved  a life,  delivered  a baby  under 
trying  conditions,  made  a tough  arrest  or  helped 
recover  someone’s  prized  possession.  Ask  Lieut. 
Michael  McCampbeU  of  the  Arlington  County.  Va.. 
Police  Department,  however,  and  he’ll  tell  you  without 
hesitation  that  it  was  his  year-long  foray  into  the 
world  of  scholarly  police  research  in  1985. 

McCampbeU  earned  a rare  honor  when  he  was 
chosen  as  a National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ) 
visiting  fellow  to  conduct  research  into  the  country’s 
field  training  programs  for  police.  A former  field  train- 
ing commander  himself.  McCampbeU  felt  that  it  was 
high  time  that  someone  did  a little  hard  research  on  a 
concept  that  directly  and  significantly  affects  the 
selection,  retention  and  performance  of  police  officers. 

Field  training  has  become  a growing  trend  over  the 
past  15  years,  bridging  the  often-troublesome  gap  be- 
tween police  academy  training  and  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  law  enforcement  at  street  level.  It  typicaUy  in- 
volves three  or  more  phases  including  academy  and  in- 
house  training,  formalized,  on-the-job  instruction  by  a 
field  training  officer,  frequent  evaluations  by  super- 
visors and,  finaUy,  a solo  performance  by  the  recruit 
before  entering  the  department. 

It  is  an  extension  of  the  selection  process,”  Mc- 
CampbeU noted.  ‘‘You  can  fire  people  based  upon  their 
failure  to  successfuUy  complete  this  program.” 

UnUke  many  who  work  at  NIJ.  McCampbeU’s 
research  experience  was  of  a ‘‘practical”  nature,  ac- 
quired through  his  work  in  the  poUce  department’s 
planning  and  research  unit  prior  to  taking  his  leave. 

”1  had  conducted  research  but  not  the  kind  done  by 
universities  or  people  earning  their  Uving  doing 
research.”  he  said.  “I  used  my  experience  in  the  plan- 
ning and  research  function  of  the  poUce  department 
and  my  experience  in  training  and  put  the  two 
together.  NIJ  s staff,  he  said,  was  also  more  than 
wiUing  to  give  him  a hand. 

Also  of  great  help  to  McCampbeU  was  the  en- 
thusiastic “go  ahead”  he  got  from  his  Chief,  WiUiam 
K.  Stover.  Said  McCampbeU:  “He  was  really  suppor- 
tive. He  felt  it  was  a worthwhile  subject  for  study, 
that  I was  a good  representative  for  the  Arlington 
County  department  and  that  the  department  would 
benefit  also  from  my  participation.” 

As  far  as  Chief  Stover  is  concerned,  the  field  train- 
ing program  is  an  exceUent  model  by  which  a law  en- 
forcement agency  can  train  new  officers:  ‘‘It’s  more 
structured,  the  officers  are  evaluated  and  one  can  be 
sure  they’ve  received  the  right  training.  I was  very 
supportive  for  that  reason.” 

For  McCampbeU,  who  sees  his  work  at  NIJ  as  a 
high-water  mark  in  a law-enforcement  career  of  more 
than  20  years,  the  physical  transition  from  poUce 
manager  to  Federally-sponsored  researcher  meant 
simply  trading  one’s  uniform  for  a suit  and  getting  off 
the  Metro  subway  a few  stops  farther  down  the  Une. 
NIJ’s  proximity  to  the  ArUngton  County  PoUce 
Department  enabled  McCampbeU  to  keep  in  touch 
with  what  was  going  on  in  poUcing  while  he  was  away. 


On  The  Line:  A LEN  profils 

Lieut. 

Michael 

McCampbeU 


More  than  just  one  of  the  ‘fellows* 
— he*s  Arlington  County’s  own 
national  expert  on  field  training 
programs  for  police 


^9h8e6rehTwnedt^  ^ dTrtment’ jU8t  aft€r  ^bor 
ay  19^6.  he  went  back  to  the  planning  and  research 

is  Reaccli mating  himself 

to  the  department,  however,  was  not  as  easy  as 
becoming  a civiUan  in  the  first  place.  McCampbeU 

denl^6"6"'6  “ ^ when  ^ work  in  the  poUce 
department,  even  in  planning  and  research,  you  have  a 

lot  shorter  t, me  frame  for  reacting  and  you’re  handl- 
es ta9kS  at  °ne  he  said  11 

was  difficult,  for  example,  for  McCampbeU  to  go  back 
,°  budgeting  his  time  as  a police  department 
demands,  since  he  had  gotten  used  to  the  pace  at  NIJ 
where,  he  says.  ” I was  working  on  one  thing,  and  I 
had  a year  to  do  it.” 

McCampbeU.  Arlington  County’s  former  field  train- 
ing commander,  helped  develop  that  program  four 
years  ago  and  was  responsible  for  training  the  field 
training  officers  (FTOs).  “When  I took  over  as  Ueuten- 
ant  in  charge  of  training,  we  really  didn’t  have  a for- 
malized program  like  I thought  we  should.”  he  said. 

And,  he  notes  that  while  the  department’s  field- 
training effort  is  ‘‘a  typical  program  in  the  U.S.,”  it 
could  be  better.  One  of  the  inherent  problems  is  that 
the  field-training  officers  are  so  good  that  they  get 
promoted  or  transferred  and  are  thus  no  longer  able  to 
be  field  training  officers.  "We  ran  short  of  field  train- 
ing officers.”  he  said.  “We  have  remedied  that  by  im- 
plementing an  increase  in  FTO’s  to  make  up  for  the 
people  we  lost.” 

In  McCampbeU 's  own  learned  opinion,  the  San  Jose 
Cahf..  PoUce  Department  has  “the  Cadillac”  of  field 
training  programs.  “ArUngton  stands  up  pretty  well 
in  the  quality  of  our  FTOs.  Overall,  the  program 
stands  up  pretty  well  in  results.  It  was  designed  to 
tram  poUce  officers  and  get  ’em  up  to  speed.  And  if 
there  were  any  police  officers  who  couldn’t  perform, 
we  had  plenty  of  documentation  to  terminate  those 
people.  Philosophy-wise,  it  does  what  it’s  supposed 
to.” 

Eventually.  McCampbeU  would  Uke  to  see  the 
department  establish  bi-weekly  meetings  of  FTOs  and 
additional  testing  of  recruits,  among  other  things. 

“San  Jose  is  a good  model  to  shoot  for  but  if  you  don’t 
attain  that,  you’re  not  going  to  have  a bad  orogram.” 

McCampbeU,  44,  is  a native  of  KnoxviUe,  Tenn., 
who  joined  the  ArUngton  force  in  the  early  1960's 
after  having  been  a clerk  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. At  the  time,  McCampbeU  was  ineligible  to 
become  an  FBI  special  agent  because  of  the  Bureau’s 
age  and  education  requirements.  While  on  the  job  in 
ArUngton,  however,  he  went  to  college  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  and  earned 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees. 

McCampbeU’s  wife,  Susan,  is  assistant  sheriff  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  both  acknowledge  that  being 
married  to  someone  in  the  same  profession  has  been  a 
blessing.  “He  has  a lot  more  years  in  this  than  I 
haye,”  notes  Mrs.  McCampbeU,  “and  he’s  counseled 
me  in  how  I could  better  get  what  I’m  after.” 

Good  trainers,  after  all,  are  hard  to  find. 


fatality  pits  police  against  toy  industry 


‘Laser  tag’ 

Continued  from  Page  1 

don't  think  they  would  care  if 
they  were  green  or  black,  but  they 
are  not  marketed  for  adults 
anyway.” 

It  happens  to  be  teenagers, 
however,  who  have  sustained 
many  of  the  injuries  reported  in 
connection  with  toy  guns,  accord- 
ing to  Chief  Richard  Propster  of 
Gardena,  Calif. 

Propster  was  a moving  force 
behind  proposed  state  legislation 
that  would  make  brandishing  a 
toy  gun  in  public  a misdemeanor 
offense  punishable  by  a fine  of 
$500  and  up  to  six  months  in  jail. 
Waving  a replica  gun  in  the 
presence  of  a peace  officer  — if 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  in- 
dividual knew  it  was  a peace  of- 
ficer — would  be  punishable  by 
six  months  to  a year  in  jail. 

“The  Cucamonga  story,  tragic 
though  it  is,  is  not  the  first  time 
that's  happened.”  Propster  said. 


“There  is  just  something  in- 
herently scary  about  having  a 
gun  pulled  on  you,  whether  it’s 
real  or  not,  and  the  response  to 
that  has  sometimes  been  deadly 
and  not  infrequently,  by  law  en- 
forcement officers." 

There  are  no  statistics  on  how 
many  people  have  been  killed  in 
these  situations,  said  Propster. 
because  such  deaths  are  not 
recorded  in  such  a category.  "The 
toll  is  taken  in  terms  of  lives  and 
families  — not  only  by  injured 
people  who  have  precipitated  it 
by  brandishing  the  gun  but  by 
their  families  and  the  officers’ 
families.” 

Package  Warnings  Proposed 

Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  executive 
director  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
noted  that  his  organization  has 
written  to  individual  manufac- 
turers asking  them  to  "voluntari- 
ly add  disclaimers  to  the  packag- 


ing. cautioning  parents  to  proper- 
ly educate  their  kids.” 

The  IACP  also  asked  manufac- 
turers to  color-code  the  toy 
weapons. 

"To  date."  Vaughn  said,  "we 
have  had  no  success  whatsoever 
in  getting  any  kind  of  cooperation 
from  toy  manufacturers.” 

One  of  the  major  problems,  he 
said,  is  that  the  toy  guns  are  so 
uncannily  realistic.  "Apparently, 
what  seems  to  fuel  the  market  is 
this  demand  fora  highly  realistic- 
looking  toy,  and  that’s  causing 
the  problem.  ” 

Recently.  Vaughn  recalled,  a 
bank  employee  in  Fairfax,  Va. 
walked  into  work  carrying  a water 
gun  which  looked  like  an  Uzi  sub- 
machine gun.  "It  caused  a situa- 
tion where  the  bank  was  cordoned 
off  and  several  hundred  people 
were  inconvenienced  for  hours." 
he  said.  "At  the  conclusion  of  the 
event,  this  man  was  just  beside 


himself,  he  couldr't  understand 
why  the  police  would  react  to  a 
toy  gun  that  way.  But  the  police 
had  no  way  of  knowing  it  was  a 
toy  gun.” 

It  was  a similar  situation  that 
got  Propster  involved  in  the  toy- 
gun  issue.  His  17-year-old  son 
brought  home  a water  gun  “which 
looked  enough  like  an  Uzi  to  be  an 
Uzi."  Like  many  students.  Prop- 
ster’s  son  brought  the  gun  to 
school  with  him  to  shoot  water  at 
his  friends.  “I  got  a little  dis- 
tressed about  the  potential  with 
my  own  son  and  speaking  about  it 
in  a general  way,  Io  and  behold, 
there  have  been  a lot  of 
problems." 

California  Assemblyman  Cur- 
tis Tucker,  who  sponsored  the 
legislation  suggested  by  Prop- 
ster. had  a "very  real  looking" 
shotgun  pulled  on  him  by  some 
teenagers,  said  the  Chief.  The  gun 
turned  out  to  be  a replica. 


No  Easy  Answer 
While  color-coding  is  not  the 
final  solution  to  this  problem, 
said  Vaughn,  it  would  certainly 
be  helpful.  "Absent  any  kind  of 
regulation,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
tough  issue  to  deal  with.  It's  go- 
ing to  be  the  parents  who  either 
reduce  the  demand  for  these 
kinds  of  toys  through  not  buying 
them  or  the  problem  of  death  and 
injury  to  people  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  them  and  are  mistaken  for 
real  weapons  will  continue." 

In  Rancho  Cucamonga,  mean- 
while. the  sheriff’s  deputy  who 
shot  and  killed  the  laser  tag 
player  has  been  placed  on  paid 
leave  pending  an  internal  in- 
vestigation. The  deputy  is 
reportedly  participating  in  a 
psychological  counseling  pro- 
gram as  a consequence  of  the 
shooting. 
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Rethinking  retraining: 
improving  motivation, 
skills  and  productivity 


By  Gary  Mead 

Officer  Joe  Sanguine  is  sitting 
back,  watching  the  months  go  by. 
He's  been  a law  enforcement  of- 
ficer for  some  time  now,  and  he's 
not  the  same  enthusiastic  guy 
that  came  out  of  the  training 
academy  a few  years  ago.  He's 
heard  some  of  the  other  officers 
talk  about  biding  their  time  until 
they  have  their  20  years  in,  and 
he's  beginning  to  understand 
what  they  mean.  He's  been 
passed  over  twice  for  promotion 
and  special  assignments.  Joe's 
beginning  to  feel  left  out,  left 
behind. 

He  knows  his  job  and  has  faced 
some  tough  situations.  This  of- 
ficer has  some  hard-earned  ex- 
perience under  his  belt.  But 
because  he  doesn't  have  a 
", specialization , " Joe  thinks  no 
one  wants  his  opinion.  New  pro- 
cedures are  started,  and  no  one 
asks  Joe  if  he  thinks  they  will 
work.  His  workload  keeps  grow- 
ing and  changing,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  that  his  supervisors  have 
the  time  to  explain  what's  behind 
the  changes. 

• 

Officer  Sanguine  may  not  be  a 
bad  employee:  he  may  just  need 
some  attention.  And  that  atten- 
tion can  come  in  the  form  of  train- 
ing — actually,  retraining. 

Through  an  innovative,  cost- 
effective  program,  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service  is 
retraining  and  remotivating 
employees  like  Joe,  and  the  pro- 
gram has  a great  return  on  the  in- 
vestment. Many  of  the  lessons 
learned  and  the  benefits  achieved 
through  our  program  have  a 
direct  application  to  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Doing  More  with  Less 

Fighting  crime  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult.  Law  en- 
forcement administrators  are 
struggling  to  meet  community 
demands  to  fight  crime  while  fac- 
ing shrinking  budgets.  They  not 
only  have  to  "get  tough"  on  crime 
but  must  also  concentrate  on  a 
growing  number  of  new  programs 
— child  abuse,  domestic  violence 
and  drunken  driving,  for  example. 
Unfortunately,  new  programs  are 
rarely  accompanied  by  additional 
personnel.  We  keep  hearing  that 
we  have  to  "do  more  with  less." 

As  budgets  get  tight,  a fre- 
quent knee-jerk  reaction  is  to  look 
to  training  programs  for  savings. 
Training  beyond  that  provided 
for  new  officers  and  specialists  is 
often  viewed  as  non-essential.  As 
a result,  training  for  journeymen 
officers  is  either  drastically  reduc- 
ed or  eliminated  entirely.  But 
such  budget  trimming  can  actual- 
ly be  counterproductive  to  what  is 
needed  most  during  lean  budget 
years  — higher  productivity  from 
the  ‘‘generalists.’'  Since  the 
journeyman  patrol  officer  con- 
stitutes the  majority  of  any 
department's  work  force,  com- 
mon sense  tells  us  that  if  we  want 
to  increase  productivity,  we  must 


have  motivated  and  capable  of- 
ficers. 

The  experience  of  the  Marshals 
Service  has  shown  that  motivated 
officers  are  more  productive. 
They  have  lower  levels  of 
absenteeism  and  tardiness. 
Supervisors  say  that  these  of- 
ficers are  typically  more  flexible, 
independent,  and  do  more  than 
the  minimum  requirements.  The 
initiative  of  motivated  officers  ac- 
tually creates  manpower  because 
they  require  less  supervision  and 
specialized  support.  Finally,  of- 
ficers who  are  highly  motivated 
are  more  involved  in  their  work, 
as  shown  by  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  new  programs  and 
to  volunteer  for  special  assign- 
ments. 

High  motivation  also  seems  to 
reduce  some  personnel  problems. 
Officers  who  are  interested  in 
their  jobs  are  less  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  disciplinary  actions, 
grievances,  insubordination, 
citizen  complaints,  and  incidents 
of  lost  or  abused  equipment.  They 
are  also  less  likely  to  be  negative 
role  models  for  new  officers. 

Causes  of  Low  Motivation 

The  Marshals  Service  is  facing 
the  same  kind  of  budget  con- 
straints that  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  experiencing. 
To  meet  our  growing  workload 
with  a limited  budget,  one 
resource  we  knew  we  needed  was 
a highly  motivated  and  versatile 
generalist  work  force.  The  first 


specialists  and  is  therefore  not  in- 
terested in  what  these  officers 
think  or  what  impact  increased 
workload  has  on  them.  Officers 
may  have  made  honest  attempts 
at  providing  input,  only  to  receive 
no  feedback.  These  officers  tend 
to  adopt  a "why  bother"  attitude. 

f And,  in  a related  vein,  a final 
factor  to  which  low  motivation 
can  be  attributed  is  the  lack  of  in- 
volvement of  journeymen  officers 
in  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams and  procedures.  1 1 is  unfor- 
tunate, but  true,  that  many  new 
programs  are  put  into  place  with- 
out input  from  the  officers  on  the 
street,  and  then  have  to  be 
modified  after  they  are  actually 
put  into  use.  It  is  equally  unfor- 
tunate — and  equally  true  — that 
many  new  programs  fail  to  reach 
their  full  potential  because  street 
officers  never  fully  accept  them. 

Role  Models’  Importance 
The  factors  that  affect  motiva- 
tion always  exist,  but  they 
become  particularly  destructive 
when  workloads  increase  and  our 
scarce  resources  are  stretched 
even  further.  When  the  Marshals 
Service  initially  faced  this  prob- 
lem, we  thought  the  answer  was 
to  rely  on  task  forces,  create 
specialist  positions  and  use  tem- 
porary assignments.  We  also  em- 
phasized the  new  high-priority 
programs  in  our  training  and  pro- 
motion programs.  What  we  failed 
to  realize  was  that  it  would  be  our 
journeymen-level  Deputy  Mar- 


Advanced-course trainees  prepare  to  enter  a building,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  USMS  instructor  George  Walsh.  US  Marshals  Service 


More  than  just  driver’s  ed,  the  advanced  course  promotes  training 
in  driving  as  it  pertains  to  personal  security  details. 


25  cents  on  recruit  training." 

Rethinking  Retraining 
So  the  key  was  motivated 
generalists.  But  how  does  one 
remotivate  people  and  get  them 
interested  in  their  jobs  again?  We 
decided  that  an  inspirational 
retraining  program  would  remoti- 
vate our  journeymen  Deputy  U.S. 
Marshals  and  thereby  increase 
the  Service's  overall  productivi- 
ty. We  also  needed  to  make  our 
generalist  work  force  more  ver- 


‘If I have  a dollar  to  spend  on  training,  I’d  devote  75 
cents  to  advanced  training  of  journeymen  and  spend 
the  other  25  cents  on  recruit  training.  ’ 

Marshals  Service  Director  Stanley  E.  Morris 


step  was  to  determine  what 
caused  low  motivation  among 
veteran  law  enforcement  officers. 
We  discovered  that: 

H First,  and  probably  most 
significant,  is  the  failure  of 
managers  and  supervisors  to 
communicate  effectively  with  the 
journeyman  officer  during  times 
of  rapid  change.  Many  officers 
never  fully  understand  the  ra- 
tionale, requirements  and  pro- 
cedures behind  new  policies  and 
regulations.  Like  Officer 
Sanguine,  all  they  often  see  are  in- 
creased responsibilities 
cascading  downhill. 

II  A second  major  factor  is  the 
failure  to  be  selected  for  promo- 
tional opportunities  and  high- 
visibility  programs.  Many  of- 
ficers feel  left  behind,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  reinforced  by  the  attention 
paid  to  specialists  through  high- 
visibility  assignments,  training, 
departmental  recognition  and 
press  coverage. 

H Third,  many  officers  think 
they  have  no  meaningful  input 
into  the  decision-making  process. 
They  feel  that  management  looks 
down  on  officers  who  are  not 


shals  who  would  ultimately  bear 
the  impact  of  the  increased 
workload.  It  was  the  "Joes"  of 
our  work  force  that  needed  special 
attention. 

Another  consideration  is  the 
important  influence,  for  good  or 
ill.  of  role  models.  The  Director  of 
the  Marshals  Service,  Stanley  E. 
Morris,  maintains  that  "nothing 
is  more  destructive  of  good 
morale  and  professionalism 
among  newly  trained  recruits 
than  bad  examples  on  the  part  of 
more  seasoned  law  enforcement 
officers. 

"The  most  important  and  long- 
lasting  training  for  new  officers 
takes  place  in  the  field,  after  they 
leave  the  training  academy  and 
observe  the  everyday  work  of 
their  fellow  lawmen."  Morris 
notes.  "If  the  journeymen  ignore 
or  don't  know  the  proper  pro- 
cedures, they  will  ‘train  out’  all  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  professional- 
ism that  was  instilled  in  the 
recruits  by  the  academy.  That  is 
why.  if  1 have  a dollar  to  spend  on 
training.  I'd  devote  75  cents  to 
the  advanced  training  of  journey- 
men officers  and  spend  the  other 


satile.  If  Deputies  were  to  per- 
form more  diverse  duties,  they 
v/ould  need  the  appropriate  train- 
ing. 

But  our  existing  retraining 
class  needed  major  revisions.  As 
it  stood,  it  did  little  to  improve 
motivation  and  probably  rein- 
forced some  negative  images.  In 
addition,  the  curriculum  placed  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  teaching 
Deputies  wha!  they  already  knew 
how  to  do,  their  traditional  basic 
responsibilities.  Little  or  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  more 
sophisticated  duties  which  were 
necessary  to  support  new  mis- 
sions. 

We  decided  to  make  certain 
changes  to  our  existing  retraining 
program. 

H We  changed  the  title  of  the 
course  from  Deputy  U.S.  Marshal 
Refresher  Training  to  Advanced 
Deputy  Training.  This  was  done 
to  provide  a more  positive  image 
to  the  course  and  to  better 
describe  the  new  course  content. 

H We  eliminated  or  greatly 
reduced  instruction  on  traditional 
Deputy  U.S.  Marshal  duties  such 
as  serving  process  and  transport-' 


ing  prisoners.  Heavy  emphasis 
was  put  on  new  high-priority  pro- 
grams such  as  fugitive  investiga- 
tions, personal  security  details, 
and  security  for  high-threat 
trials.  Training  in  these  areas  had 
previously  been  provided  primari- 
ly to  specialists. 

11  We  developed  practical  exer- 
cises to  provide  hands-on  ex- 
perience in  using  the  procedures 
and  techniques  associated  with 
the  more  sophisticated  programs. 

t Instructors  were  chosen  who 
had  recent  experience  in  the 
specialty  programs  and  who  had 
high-energy  personalities  capable 
of  motivating  veteran  Deputies. 

H We  insured  that  instructors 
participated  frequently  in  field 
assignments  to  maintain  credi- 
bility and  to  update  practical  ex- 
ercises. In  addition,  all  instruc- 
tors were  kept  informed  of  policy 
changes  and  the  rationales  for 
such  changes. 

H Class  time  was  devoted  to 
totally  candid  discussions  of  new 
policies  and  procedures  along 
with  factual  explanations  of  why 
the  changes  were  necessary. 

H We  encouraged  students  to 
develop  new  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures to  improve  training 
strategies  for  Service-wide  im- 
plementation. Suggestions  that 
are  adapted  are  highlighted  in 
subsequent  classes. 

H We  devoted  class  time  to  the 
agency's  career-development 
policies,  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
experience  necessary  for  promo- 
tion. 

H We  emphasized  individual 
physical  fitness  and  health  pro- 
grams necessary  for  success  in 
more  demanding  law  enforcement 
missions. 

H The  length  of  the  course  was 
increased  from  three  to  four 
weeks  and  the  number  of  courses 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Wrong-apartment  search  was  ‘warranted’ 


For  decades,  it  has  been  a con- 
tinuing joke  in  the  “Blondie" 
comic  strip  that  poor  Dagwood 
Bumstead  can  never  settle 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


himself  comfortably  into  a nice, 
hot  bath  without  all  manner  of 
strangers  barging  in  on  him. 

But  who  has  the  last  laugh 
when  the  police,  with  a search 
warrant  in  hand,  barge  in  on  what 
turns  out  to  be  the  wrong  apart- 
ment? That  is  the  subject  of  this 
week's  United  States  Supreme 
Court  case. 

Facts  of  the  Case 

Baltimore  police  officers  ob- 
tained and  executed  a warrant  to 
search  the  person  of  Lawrence 
McWebb  and  “the  premises 
known  as  2036  Park  Avenue  third 
floor  apartment."  When  the 
police  applied  for  the  warrant  and 
conducted  the  search  pursuant  to 
that  warrant,  they  reasonably 
believed  that  there  was  only  one 
apartment  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
premises  in  question.  In  fact, 
however,  the  third  floor  was 
divided  into  two  apartments,  one 
occupied  by  McWebb  and  one  by 
Harold  Garrison.  Before  the  of- 
ficers executing  the  warrant 
became  aware  that  they  were  in  a 
separate  apartment  occupied  by 
Garrison,  they  had  discovered 
contraband  that  provided  the 
basis  for  convicting  Garrison  for  a 


violation  of  Maryland’s  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act. 

The  trial  court  denied 
Garrison  s motion  to  suppress 
the  evidence  seized  from  his 
apartment,  and  the  Maryland 
Special  Court  of  Appeals  af- 
firmed, 58  Md.  App.  417.  473  A. 
2d  514  (1984).  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Maryland  reversed  and 
remanded  with  instructions  to 
conduct  a new  trial.  303  Md.  385, 
494  A.  2d  193  (1985). 

There  was  no  question  that  the 
original  warrant  was  valid  and 
was  supported  by  probable  cause. 
The  trial  found,  and  the  two  ap- 
pellate courts  concurred,  that 
after  making  a reasonable  in- 
vestigation — including  a 
verification  of  information  ob- 
tained from  a reliable  informant, 
an  exterior  examination  of  the 
three-story  building  at  2036  Park 
Avenue,  and  an  inquiry  of  the 
utility  company  — the  officer  who 
obtained  the  warrant  reasonably 
concluded  that  there  was  only  one 
apartment  on  the  third  floor  and 
that  it  was  occupied  by  McWebb. 

When  six  Baltimore  police  of- 
ficers executed  the  warrant,  they 
fortuitously  encountered 
McWebb  in  front  of  the  building 
and  used  his  key  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  first  floor  hallway 
and  to  the  locked  door  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor.  As 
they  entered  the  vestibule  on  the 
third  floor,  they  encountered  Gar- 
rison, who  was  standing  in  the 
hallway  area.  The  police  could  see 
into  the  interior  of  McWebb  s 
apartment  to  the  left  and  Gar- 
rison’s to  the  right,  for  the  doors 
to  both  were  open.  Only  after  Gar- 


rison’s  apartment  had  been 
entered  and  heroin,  cash  and  drug 
paraphernalia  had  been  found  did 
any  of  the  officers  realize  that  the 
third  floor  contained  two  apart- 
ments. As  soon  as  they  realized 
that  fact,  the  search  was  discon- 
tinued.  All  of  the  officers 
reasonably  believed  that  they 
were  searching  McWebb's  apart- 
ment. No  further  search  of  Gar- 
rison's apartment  was  made. 

Stevens  Sees  Double 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens,  the 
author  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
opinion  that  ultimately  upheld 
the  search  of  Garrison's  apart- 
ment, noted  that  the  case 
presented  two  separate  constitu- 
tional issues,  one  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  warrant  and  the 
other  concerning  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
executed.  See  Dalia  v.  United 
States,  441  U.S.  238,  258  (1979). 

The  warrant  clause  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  categorically 
prohibits  the  issuance  of  any  war- 
rant except  one  “particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. ' ' The  manifest 
purpose  of  this  requirement  was 
to  prevent  general  searches.  By 
limiting  the  authorization  to 
search  to  the  specific  areas  and 
things  for  which  there  exists  pro- 
bable cause  to  search,  the  require- 
ment insures  that  the  search  will 
be  carefully  tailored  to  its 
justifications,  and  will  not  take  on 
the  character  of  the  wide-ranging 
exploratory  searches  the  Framers 
intended  to  prohibit,  according  to 
Justice  Stevens.  Thus,  the  scope 


A DWI  crackdown?  Breath  tests  of 
suspects  still  leave  a lot  to  be  desired 


Despite  the  crackdown  on 
drunken  driving  in  many  states, 
the  effort  to  rid  our  highways  of 
dcunks  leaves  a lot  to  be  desired. 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


That  conclusion  is  bolstered  by 
recent  reports  which  cast  doubt 
on  the  thoroughness  of  fatal  traf- 
fic accident  investigations  and  on 
the  value  of  typical  alcohol 
counseling  programs  for  con- 
victed drunken  drivers. 

The  Crime  Control  Institute,  a 
nonprofit  research  organization, 
recently  reported  that  more  than 
three-quarters  of  drivers  who  sur- 
vive a fatal  crash,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  those  who  die,  are  not 
being  tested  for  blood  alcohol  con- 
tent. The  upshot,  according  to  the 
institute's  president,  Dr. 
Lawrence  W.  Sherman,  is  that 
“the  national  statistics  on  the 
number  of  traffic  deaths  due  to 
drunk  driving  are  unreliable  and 
misleading.  They  have  lulled  us 
into  the  false  belief  that  we 
always  detect  drunk  driving  as  a 
cause  of  fatal  accidents.  The  truth 


is  that  we  are  hardly  even 
trying.” 

The  institute’s  study  has  some 
serious  flaws,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. But,  said  James 
Fell  of  NHTSA's  center  for 
statistics  and  analysis,  “The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  they  did  recom- 
mend more  testing  for  blood 
alcohol  in  fatal  crashes,  and  we’ve 
been  recommending  that  for  a 
long  time.” 

The  statistical  picture  on 
drivers  who  are  killed  in  accidents 
is  not  bad.  Fell  said  that  about  67 
percent  of  dead  drivers  nation- 
wide are  tested,  and  in  about  30 
states  the  average  reaches  75  to 
80  percent.  “Where  the  picture  is 
bad  is  on  the  surviving  drivers, 
because  overall  only  23  percent 
are  tested,”  he  said.  Delaware  is 
the  only  state  that  tests  all 
drivers  in  fatal  accidents;  only 
three  other  states  have  testing 
rates  over  50  percent  for  surviv- 
ing drivers. 

Why  isn't  there  more  testing? 
Fell  observed:  “The  investigating 
officers  have  a lot  to  do  — tending 
the  injured,  clearing  the  road,  and 
so  on,  and  the  driver  may  go  home 
before  they  have  him  tested.  More 
likely,  though,  what  happens  is 


that  the  driver  is  injured,  he’s 
transported  to  the  hospital,  the 
hospital  may  or  may  not  draw 
blood  and  the  police  don’t  get  the 
chance  to  ask  them  to  do  it.  By  the 
time  they  do,  it’s  four  or  five 
hours  later  — too  late  to  get  a 
valid  blood  alcohol  test.”  Also,  he 
pointed  out,  some  surviving 
drivers  refuse  to  submit  to  a blood 
or  breath  test.  “They  can  refuse, 
whereas  a dead  driver  can't,”  Fell 
observed. 

As  a consequence  of  the  low 
testing  rate  for  surviving  drivers, 
NHTSA  must  estimate  the  rate  of 
drunkenness  based  on  character- 
istics of  the  driver  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crash  — age, 
sex,  time  of  day,  and  so  forth.  The 
traffic-safety  administration 
would  love  to  have  more  accurate 
data,  and  it  may  be  forthcoming 
in  future  years  because  some 
states  are  considering  mandatory 
testing  of  all  drivers  in  fatal 
crashes. 

I n another  facet  of  the  drunken- 
driving  problem,  some  studies 
have  indicated  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  drunken  drivers  — 
perhaps  up  to  90  percent  — are 
alcoholics  or  "problem  drinkers.  " 
If  that’s  true,  it  raises  questions 
about  the  usual  education  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  15 


of  a lawful  search  is  "defined  by 
the  object  of  the  search  and  the 
places  in  which  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
found.  Just  as  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  a stolen  lawn  mower 
may  be  found  in  a garage  will  not 
support  a warrant  to  search  an 
upstairs  bedroom,  probable  casue 
to  believe  that  undocumented 
aliens  are  being  transported  in  a 
van  will  not  justify  a warrantless 
search  of  a suitcase.”  United 
States  v.  Ross,  456  U.S.  798,  824 
(1982). 

In  this  case,  Stevens  noted, 
there  is  no  claim  that  the  “per- 
sons or  things  to  be  seized”  were 
inadequately  described  or  that 
there  was  no  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  those  things  might  be 
found  in  “the  place  to  be 
searched"  as  it  was  described  in 
the  warrant.  We  now  know, 
however,  that  the  description  of 
that  place  was  broader  than  ap- 
propriate because  it  was  based  on 
the  mistaken  belief  that  there  was 
only  one  apartment  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  building  at  2036  park 
Avenue.  The  question  is  whether 
that  factual  mistake  invalidated  a 
warrant  that  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  valid  if  it  had  reflected 
a completely  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  building's  floor 
plan. 

Officers'  Knowledge  Is  Key 

“Plainly,”  ruled  the  Court,  "if 
the  officers  had  known,  or  even  if 


they  should  have  known,  that 
there  were  two  separate  dwelling 
units  on  the  third  floor  of  2036 
Park  Avenue,  they  would  have 
been  obligated  to  exclude  (Gar- 
rison's! apartment  from  the  scope 
of  the  requested  warrant.  But  we 
must  judge  the  constitutionality 
of  their  conduct  in  light  of  the  in- 
formation available  to  them  at  the 
time  they  acted.  Those  items  of 
evidence  that  emerge  after  the 
warrant  issued  have  no  bearing 
on  whether  or  not  a warrant  was 
validly  issued.  Just  as  the 
discovery  of  contraband  cannot 
validate  a warrant  (which  was)  in- 
valid when  issued,  so  is  it  equally 
clear  that  the  discovery  of  facts 
demonstrating  that  a valid  war- 
rant was  unnecessarily  broad 
does  not  retroactively  invalidate 
the  warrant.  The  validity  of  the 
warrant  must  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  that  the 
officers  disclosed,  or  had  a duty  to 
discover  and  to  disclose,  to  the  is- 
suing magistrate.  On  the  basis  of 
that  information,  we  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  all  three 
Maryland  courts  that  the  war- 
rant, insofar  as  it  authorized  a 
search  that  turned  out  to  be  am- 
biguous in  scope,  was  valid  when 
it  issued." 

Accepting  that  the  warrant  was 
valid  when  issued,  Justice 
Stevens  then  turned  to  the  issue 
( '<>m iniu'd  on  Page  |*> 
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Maloney: 

Modern  defense:  the  death  of  the  barrister 


By  Andrew  J.  Maloney 

Presently,  our  criminal  justice  system 
is  too  often  marred  by  undue  costs  and 
delays  and  a marked  diminution  in 
mutual  respect  between  prosecutor  and 
defense  counsel. 

The  problem  is  twofold.  First  there  is 
the  simple  matter  of  over-litigation,  the 
notion  that  proper  representation  re- 
quires that  every  conceivable  obstacle  be 
thrown  in  the  path  of  the  government. 
This  view  is  largely  identified  with  white- 
collar  practice. 

Second,  and  of  far  more  serious  con- 
cern, is  the  notion  that  a defense  at- 
torney’s obligation  to  “zealously"  repre- 
sent his  client  affords  him  a dispensation 
from  his  obligations  of  candor  and 
fairness  as  an  officer  of  the  court.  Too 
many  defense  attorneys  often  function 
not  as  counselors,  who  use  their  profes- 
sional judgment  to  best  advance  their 
client's  cause,  but  as  alter  egos  who  mere- 
ly mouth  their  client  s unsupportable  at- 
tacks on  government  conduct.  Whatever 
the  concept  of  "zealous  representation" 
may  imply,  it  was  not  intended  to  enable 
a learned  and  dignified  profession  to  per- 
form its  function  without  regard  to  can- 
dor and  common  decency. 

Turning  first  to  the  question  of  over- 
litigation, let  me  start  with  a 
hypothetical  case.  There  is  a fraud  in- 
vestigation against  a Fortune  500  com- 
pany. Defense  counsel  meets  with  us  on 
several  occasions  suggesting,  on  the 
positive  side,  that  the  matter  should  be 
disposed  of  through  a number  of  non- 
criminal alternatives  to  prosecution, 
such  as  restitution  and  a consent  order. 
On  the  negative  side,  defense  counsel 
promises  that  his  formidable  law  firm 


would  "put  us  through  World  War  III” 
and  "delay  the  trial  for  three  or  four  years 
with  motions"  if  we  choose  to  indict  his 
client.  We  reply  that  we  will  happily  ac- 
cept restitution,  but  also  will  require  that 
the  corporation  and  a responsible  cor- 
porate official  plead  to  a felony. 

Agreement  cannot  be  reached  and  the 
case  is  indicted.  Defense  counsel  serves 
us  with  400  pages  of  pretrial  motions 
covering  just  about  every  one  of  the 
claims  discussed  in  the  usual  seminar  on 
white-collar  representation. 

We  would  then  be  involved  in  the  most 
popular  approach  to  white-collar  defense. 
The  defendant  has  decided  to  "wage  total 
law."  As  promised,  the  defense  will  then 
throw  every  conceivable  legal  roadblock 
in  our  path. 

What  is  the  likely  result  of  this  ap- 
proach? 

H The  indictment  of  the  case  will  likely 
receive  national  attention; 

H The  stock  of  the  corporation  may 
drop  several  points; 

H Government  officials  may  announce 
that  they  will  not  allow  the  corporation’s 
products  to  be  purchased  by  their  agen- 
cy; 

I The  identify  of  all  the  individual  par- 
ticipants in  the  alleged  crime  will  be  cir- 
culated by  the  press; 

1 Corporate  officers  involved  may  see 
their  careers  stagnate. 

This  defense  approach  is  the  classic 
response  of  the  majority  of  major  firms  in 
white-collar  practice.  This  tactic,  which 
consumes  the  energy,  spirit  and  funds  ol 
the  defendant  — although  entirely  proper 
— is  in  many  cases  overused  and  misap- 
plied. 

White-collar  cases  are  often  over- 


litigated because  major  law  firms  which 
often  set  the  model  of  practice  for  the  pro- 
fession work  from  a civil  model.  Civil 
litigation  is  a war  of  attrition.  However, 
while  delay  may  often  have  been  the 
wisest  path  for  the  civil  defendant,  a 
criminal  case  is  a far  different  matter. 

Unlike  civil  litigation,  in  a criminal 
case  a defendant's  prospects  for  success, 
financial  condition  and  mental  health  will 
almost  inevitably  worsen  with  time. 
Criminal  litigators  must  remember  that 
they  are  in  a ballgame  where  the  clock 
usually  runs  against  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  attorneys  in 
white-collar  cases  over-litigate  is  their 
misperception  of  their  obligation  to 
zealously  represent  their  client.  Defense 
attorneys  have  been  taught  that  proper 
representation  of  the  client  means  that 
they  must  pursue  every  conceivable 
avenue  of  defense,  and  must  use  every 
means  possible  to  test  the  evidence. 
However,  the  worth  of  any  tactic  is  not 
properly  assessed  unless  we  consider  the 
effect  of  cost  and  delay  on  the  prospect  of 
success  in  the  entire  litigation.  In  short, 
many  defense  attorneys  are  experts  in 
the  tactics  of  delay,  but  are  ill-equipped 
to  look  at  the  big  picture. 

I now  turn  to  a more  disturbing  area  of 
criminal  practice.  Our  rules  of  profes- 
sional conduct  establish  the  objective 
standard  by  which  an  attorney’s  conduct 
should  be  measured.  The  same  rules 
which  urge  zealous  advocacy  also  require 
courteous  and  respectful  conduct  from 
attorneys  appearing  before  the  court. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  view  of  a certain 
segment  of  the  bar,  even  outrageous  con- 
duct by  defense  attorneys  is  beyond  the 
pale  of  criticism.  In  his  call  for  civility  in 


the  courtroom  in  1971,  then-Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  observed  that  "At  the 
drop  of  the  hat  — or  less  — we  find 
adrenalin-fueled  lawyers  cry  out  that 
theirs  is  a 'political  trial,’  with  the  result 
that  the  rules  of  evidence,  canon  of  ethics 
and  codes  of  professional  conduct  — the 
necessity  for  civility  — all  become  irrele- 
vant.” 

To  allow  the  text  and  intention  of  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  to  be 
pushed  aside  by  aggressive  advocates  is 
to  acquiesce  in  the  misguided  notion  that 
the  Code  can  be  tolerated  only  if  it  is  ig- 
nored. The  principle  of  zealous  advocacy 
safeguards  the  firm  and  emphatic 
defense  of  any  cause;  it  does  not, 
however,  elevate  boorish  conduct  to  the 
level  of  principled  advocacy. 

I believe  that  the  model  role  for  the 
criminal  practitioner,  be  he  prosecutor  or 
defense  attorney,  is  the  traditional  bar- 
rister — a professional  whose  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  the  adversary 
system  allows  him  to  represent  the 
government  or  the  defense  with  equal 
vigor  and  commitment  and  without 
resort  to  tricks  or  other  unfair  tactics. 

Somehow  or  other  the  notion  of  zealous 
advocacy  has  been  utilized  to  turn  the 
concept  of  the  barrister  on  its  head.  I 
recognize  that  many  times  effective 
representation  of  a defendant  brings 
loyalties  into  conflict.  Defense  attorneys 
are  legitimately  torn  between  their  com- 
Continued  on  Page  12 

Andrew  J.  Maloney  is  United  States 
A ttorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York.  The  foregoing  is  adapted  from  a lec- 
ture he  delivered  this  past  March  in 
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Letters 


To  the  editor: 

Your  research  for  the  article  "Ac- 
creditation of  CJ  Education  Lies  Dor- 
mant" [LEN,  2/24/87]  was  less  than  com- 
plete or  else  you  chose  not  to  report  that 
North  Carolina  has  recently  established  a 
program  by  which  post-secondary 
criminal  justice  educational  programs 
can  apply  for  certification.  By  adoption 
of  Section  9B.0600.  Title  12  of  the  North 
Carolina  Administrative  Code,  the  North 
Carolina  Criminal  Justice  Education  and 
Training  Standards  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  certify  two-year  and  four- 
year  programs  based  on  recommenda- 
tions of  a Program  Evaluation  Commit- 
tee. The  guidelines  are  nearly  the  same  as 
the  ones  adopted  by  the  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences.  The  decision 
to  apply  for  certification  is  strictly  volun- 
tary. At  this  time.  5 four-year  and  1 3 two- 
year  institutions  have  made  the  initial 
application  for  certification.  Thus  far  the 
process  has  not  been  completed  by  any.  I 
will  be  happy  to  keep  you  advised  of  how 
thi9,  first  in  the  nation,  program  pro- 
ceeds. 

J.  R.  BRUNER 
Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 
School  of  Social  Work 
East  Carolina  University 
Greenville,  N.C. 

To  the  editor; 

I am  hoping  that  my  letter  won’t  be  the 


first  to  reach  you  to  correct  the  errors  of 
your  "Accreditation  of  CJ  Education 
Lies  Dormant”  story.  The  accreditation 
process  is  alive  and  well  in  North 
Carolina,  with  state  standards  for  "cer- 
tification," as  it  is  identified  here,  of 
criminal  justice  education  programs  in 
place  and  several  two-year  and  four-year 
colleges  currently  under  peer  review. 

The  North  Carolina  certification  pro- 
gram is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences  efforts.  The 
program  has  taken  several  years  to  bring 
to  this  point,  years  during  which,  if  your 
article  is  to  be  believed,  the  ACJS  gave 
up  on  its  own  idea.  Yet  some  of  the 
leaders  in  ACJS  helped  North  Carolina 
greatly.  Richard  Myren  and  Larry  Bassi, 
for  example,  were  on  hand  in  1984  at  the 
NCACJE  meeting  when  the  state  stan- 
dards were  first  explained. 

The  North  Carolina  effort  brought 
together  public  and  private  institutions, 
with  two-year,  four-year  and  graduate 
programs.  The  first  certification,  follow- 
ing standards  based  on  ACJS  guidelines, 
tailored  to  North  Carolina  needs,  is  ex- 
pected this  year. 

I hope  that  LEN  feels  sufficiently 
enlightened  and  will  not  throw  in  the 
towel  on  the  matter  of  accreditation  just 
yet. 

RICHARD  R.  E.  KANIA 
Justice  and  Policy  Studies 
Guilford  College,  Greensboro,  N.C. 


To  the  editor: 

We  would  like  to  respond  to  the  status 
report  on  criminal  justice  education 
published  in  your  Feb.  24,  1987,  issue 
concerning  the  woefully  small  number  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  which  require 
some  college  as  an  entry  standard. 

While  we  concede  that  your  assertion 
that  "the  majority  of.  . .departments 
only  require  a high  school  diploma  or  a 
General  Equivalency  Diploma"  may  be 
true  nationally,  it  in  no  way  reflects  the 
state  of  law  enforcement  in  Minnesota. 
Since  the  institution  of  Minnesota’s 
Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training  re- 
quirements in  1978,  a primary  route  into 
full-time  law  enforcement  has  been 
through  higher  education.  In  fact,  a large 
percentage  of  new  "hires"  in  Minnesota 
have  a baccalaureate  degree  and  several 
hold  master's  degrees.  Moreover,  we  find 
that  graduates  of  our  programs  who  are 
unable  to  find  a suitable  position  in  Min- 
nesota or  who  choose  to  relocate  have  no 
difficulty  locating  desirable  law  enforce- 
ment positions  in  other  states.  Perhaps, 
then,  the  sorry  state  of  law  enforcement 
education  is  not  so  much  a function  of 
agency  resistance  or  lack  of  quality  law 
enforcement  recruits  as  it  is  a function  of 
what  Hubert  Williams  of  the  Police 
Foundation  refers  to  as  "political 
reasons.” 

Williams'  comment  that  "a  minimum 
college  requirement. . .would  serve  only 


to  screen  out  a ‘whole  class  of  people  (cer- 
tainly not  necessarily  minorities  as  the 
article  implies)  who  do  not  meet  the  stan- 
dard’ ” should  be  seen  as  commendation 
and  not  as  criticism.  That  effect  is  the 
acknowledged  effect  in  such  professions 
as  medicine,  law  and  education,  so,  we 
ask,  why  not  law  enforcement?  The 
recruitment  of  minorities  to  law  enforce- 
ment is  another  discrete  issue  and  we 
heartily  concur  with  San  Jose  Chief 
Joseph  McNamara’s  contention  that  in 
the  discussion  of  college  education  for 
law  enforcement,  it’s  a "red  herring” 
(and,  we'd  argue,  a paternalistic,  racist 
red  herring  at  that). 

Minnesota's  experience  with  higher 
education  and  law  enforcement  belies  the 
arguments  which  assert  that  college  re- 
quirements for  law  enforcement  can’t/ 
don’t  work.  If  the  (political)  commitment 
is  there,  everything  else  seems  to  fall, 
quite  readily,  into  place. 

ROBERT  PROUT 
Chairman 
C.  W.  SEEFELDT 
Instructor 

Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
St.  Cloud  State  University 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

/Editor's  Note:  Our  apologies  to  the 
good  folks  in  North  Carolina  and  Minne- 
sota for  the  omissions.  For  an  update,  see 
Page  1. 
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Readers  might  fantasize  of  wintering  in  one  of  the  live- 
ly Alpine  villages  that  attract  the  rich  and  the  famous  — 
Zermatt,  G stood,  Andermatt,  Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
or  Salzburg  — but  none  would  even  dream  of  making 
their  daily  living  there.  For  five  Law  Enforcement  News 
interviewees,  and  many  others  like  them,  that  fantasy  is 
a daily  reality  — even  if  it  seems  as  ordinary  to  them  as 
working  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas  orBismarck, 
N.Dak.,  seems  to  officers  in  those  cities. 

Working  in  such  a jet-set  mecca  is  standard  fare  for  the 
likes  of  Rudolf  Dallenbach,  who  is  feldweibel  (field 
sergeant)  with  the  Kantonspolizei  (county  police)  in  In- 
terlaken, the  hub  of  a great  resort  wheel  His  respon- 
sibility extends  to  the  Shilthom,  the  aerie  of  the  in- 
famous Dr.  No  in  the  James  Bond  book  and  movie  series. 
Nor  is  Dallenbach  the  only  officer  who  works  in  a 
picture-book  playground  Werner  Gisler  holds  sway 
over  the  Sicherheitspolizei  (security  police ) in  Ander- 
matt at  the  St  Gotthard  Pass.  Albrecht  Kurt  is  Posten- 
chef  (post  chief)  with  the  Kantonspolizei  in  Zermatt  at 
the  foot  of  the  Matterhorn.  Herbert  Haberl  is  a gen- 
darmeriemaj  ot( police  major)  in  romantic  Salzburg, 
Austria,  while  Rolf  Hereth  is  polizeihauptkommissar 


(high  police  commissioner)  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
a military  recreation  area  and  summer  and  winter 
playground  to  millions.  These  officers  are  not  unmindful 
of  their  surroundings  and  thoroughly  enjoy  their 
beat  but  they  spend  their  working  days  consumed  in 
police  duties,  like  so  many  of  their  colleagues,  handling 
everything  from  routine  patrol  traffic  management  and 
paperwork  to  the  more  exotic  alpine  rescue,  glacier 
watch  and  mountain  search. 

As  with  other  resort  towns  worldwide,  visitors  are  the 
name  of  the  game  here.  The  ever-present  crowds, 
representing  Austria,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland 
France  and  the  United  States,  among  many  other  coun- 
tries, bolster  the  economy  and  draw  and  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  local  police.  Despite  the  crowds,  however, 
these  towns  remain  true  to  their  old-world  roots. 
Salzburg  and  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  for  example,  are 
typical  of  so  many  old  and  established  cities,  with  small 
streets  designed  for  walking,  or  perhaps  riding  a horse 
or  a bicycle,  but  overburdened  with  even  a handful  of  the 
smallest  European  sub-compact  cars.  Parking  spaces 
simply  do  not  exist,  so  drivers  ‘'find  them " or  “make 
them  ” illegally.  Local  police  have  a difficult  time  even 


writing  tickets,  let  alone  having  the  vehicles  forcibly 
removed  According  to  Major  Haberl,  this  is  a never- 
ending  problem  which  requires  much  of  his  available 
manpower.  Likewise,  notes  Chief  Hereth,  the  combina- 
tion of  tourist  vehicles  and  the  wintry  weather  adds  to 
the  inconveniences  on  the  roads. 

The  same  topography  that  attracts  so  many  to  ski, 
hike,  climb  and  photograph  is  also  a source  of  peril  to  the 
uninitiated  — and  a frequent  source  of  calls  for  service 
for  the  local  police.  Notes  Chief  Gisler,  “As  alpinists,  we 
command  considerable  expertise  in  manpower,  equip- 
ment, strategies  and  knowledge  of  the  local  areas.  We 
are  in  constant  back-and-forth  communication  with 
other  governmental  elements  designed  to  protect  the 
people  through  preventive  patrol,  glacier  watch,  closing 
dangerous  areas  and  the  like.  Our  officers,  having  been 
bom  in  the  region,  have  a local  knowledge  which  stands 
them  well  in  carrying  out  assigned  duties.  All  have 
specialized  training  in  city,  village  and  mountain  patrol, 
low  and  high  altitude.  “He  is  quick  to  add,  however,  that 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  “We  do  not  yodel  or  use  the 
alpine  horn.  ” For  police  in  this  winter  wonderland,  it’s 
the  walkie-talkie  all  the  way. 


LEN  roundtable:  Policing  the  Alpine  resorts 
of  Switzerland,  Austria  and  West  Germany 
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Pictured  at  right,  clockwise  from  upper  left:  Rudolf  Dallenbach,  Herbert  Haberl, 
Werner  Gisler  and  Rolf  Hereth.  (Not  pictured:  Albrecht  Kurt.) 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Robert  J.  Dompka 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  What  are  among  the 
law  enforcement  duties  in  resort  areas  such  as  yours? 

GISLER:  Serious  crime  is  not  a major  problem. 
Generally  mopst  police  work  is  what  one  would  call  ser- 
vice matters.  We  are  in  charge  of  giving  licenses, 
registrations  of  people,  railway  and  trading  activities, 
public  health,  public  events,  protection  of  juveniles. 
Many  of  these  tasks  are  administrative  and  in  the  large 
cities  or  the  headquarters  we  have  some  groups  that  do 
all  these  things.  But  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  it 
falls  to  the  police  officers  to  do  these  things.  We  do  traf- 
fic duties,  regular  patrols  and  building  checks. 

LEN:  But  there  must  be  some  crime.  What  happens  of  a 
criminal  nature  that  demands  your  attention? 

GISLER:  Yes,  unfortunately  with  people  you  have 
criminal  acts,  and  we  are  no  exception.  But  I think  our 
crimes  are  not  so  dangerous  as  yours.  We  are  minor  in 
relation  to  the  U.S.  Most  of  the  crimes  in  the  small  com- 
munities are  drunkenness,  thefts,  fights,  breaking  and 
entering  and  misdemeanors. 

HABERL:  In  the  larger  cities  you  have  more  dangerous 


crime,  but  none  in  which  an  officer  was  killed,  at  least  in 
recent  memory.  In  Salzburg  there  were  maybe  5 
murders  and  20  to  30  major  robberies,  and  several  thou- 
sand breaking  and  entering,  but  very  little  street  crime 
and  rapes  are  few. 

LEN:  In  Zermatt,  Chief  Kurt,  you  have  an  unusual  theft 
problem  because  of  your  location  adjacent  to  Italy. . . 

KURT:  Many  of  our  visitors  during  the  season  are  quite 
wealthy.  We  are  "on  the  list"  of  acceptable  "in"  resorts 
for  the  jet  set,  so  it  seems.  These  wealthy  jet-setters 
come  here  and  they  are  not  as  careful  as  they  should  be 
with  their  jewels  and  furs.  They  bring  a lot  of  both  and 
want  to  be  seen  wearing  them.  Many  are  stolen.  In  spite 
of  repeated  warnings  to  their  guests  by  the  hotels,  and 
posters  and  advice  from  the  police,  they  still  do  not  take 
the  necessary  precautions.  Then  when  we  investigate 
they  are  not  as  cooperative  as  we  would  like.  Either  they 
do  not  want  the  publicity  or  they  don’t  care,  but  we  do 
not  get  the  cooperation  we  would  like. 

Heading  for  the  hills 

LEN:  But  yours  is  a small  village  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, with  only  one  road  out.  It  shouldn’t  be  very  dif- 
ficult to^top  the  thieves. 

KURT:  It's  true  that  the  one  road  would  be  easy  to 


watch,  and  cars  are  not  allowed  in  this  town  in  any 
event.  There  are  a few  autos  in  a parking  lot  at  the  edge 
of  the  village  for  workers  and  service  people,  but  this  is 
not  the  problem,  or  the  means  of  escape.  There  is  really 
only  one  legitimate  way  to  our  village  and  that  is  by 
railway  train.  However,  during  the  season  there  are  so 
many  visitors  coming  and  going  we  couldn’t  hope  to 
control  this  access  or  even  recognize  anybody.  All  have 
bulky  clothing  and  luggage.  But  even  this  doesn’t  pre- 
sent the  problem  because  it  is  regularly  patrolled.  These 
thieves  are  known  to  take  off  over  the  mountain  across 
the  border  into  Italy.  A sequence  of  aerial  trams  ascend 
to  an  elevation  of  12,532  feet  to  the  base  of  the  Kleine 
Matterhorn.  There  another  elevator  rises  161  feet,  and 
you  walk  a few  feet  to  the  1 2,745-foot  level  at  the  base  of 
the  Matterhorn.  At  this  point  you  can  strap  on  your  skis 
and  ski  into  Italy,  and  furs,  jewelry  and  anything  else 
goes  with  you.  The  area  is  so  vast  and  crowds  so  great 
that  we  cannot  control  this  by  sight. 

LEN:  Aren’t  there  any  border  patrol  officers  to  control 
this  route? 

K U RT:  There  are  only  two  border  patrol  officers  and  the 
border  is  so  vast  and  the  skiers  so  expert  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  follow  them  all.  There  are  many  skiers  on  the 
slopes  going  in  all  directions  and  it  impossible  to  keep 
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‘We  are  allowed  to 
work  out  our  own 
schedules.  If  I work 
long  hours  during 
the  busy  season,  I 
can  arrange  to  take 
less  work  when  there 
is  not  much  need  for 
a policeman.’ 


Even  in  the  Alps,  the  panoramic  beauty  of  mountain  scenery  must  at  times  give  way  to  man  made  horrors.  Here, 
police  respond  to  the  twisted  wreck  of  an  automobile  on  an  Austrian  highway. 


LEN:  Have  you  drawn  any  profile  of  these  thieves,  such 
as  whether  they  are  working  independently  or  are  part 
of  an  organized  group? 

KURT:  We  have  not  found  any  large  organization,  such 
a9  the  Mafia,  involved.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  thieves 
are  not  organized.  We  have  had  some  small  success  and 
found  either  an  individual  taking  advantage  of  a one- 
time opportunity,  or  a small  group  of  two  or  three  who 
have  planned  — one  to  divert  attention  and  the  other  to 
steal.  We  have  not  been  able  to  establish  a profile 
because  we  are  inundated  with  foreigners,  being  con- 
tiguous to  France,  Italy,  Austria  and  Germany,  and 
with  all  of  Europe  just  a few  hours  away.  Those  thieves 
whom  we  have  caught  were  male,  skiers,  young  adult. 
We  have  scores  and  scores  of  those  known  as  day- 
trippers.  and  so  the  people  scene  is  constantly  changing. 
This  is  not  of  major  proportions,  but  the  skiing  over  the 
Matterhorn  into  another  country  to  escape  detection 
has  to  be  something  unusual. 

LEN:  Let’s  look  at  the  organization  of  local  police 
forces.  In  the  United  States,  of  course,  there  are  na- 
tional, state,  county  and  local  police  forces,  thousands 
of  them,  each  with  its  own  mayor,  council,  commissioner 
and  chief.  How  are  things  set  up  for  you? 


KURT:  Generally  we  work  a 40-hour  week,  but  since  we 
are  small  forces  in  the  villages  and  towns  we  get  called 
on  all  the  time.  Since  we  generally  live  in  the  area,  and 
everybody  knows  where  we  live  and  what  we  are  doing 
and  where  we  are,  we  do  get  a lot  of  calls  in  off  hours.  We 
have  no  overtime  but  are  allowed  to  work  out  our 
schedules.  If  I work  long,  long  hours  during  the  busy 
season,  I can  arrange  to  take  less  work  when  there  is  not 
much  need  for  a policeman.  I have  a police  car  at  my 
disposal.  If  I need  another  car  for  any  reason  I may  use  a 
personal  car  and  get  paid  for  its  use.  I must  do  most  of 
my  own  office  work  but  have  a full-time  or  part-time 
secretary  depending  on  the  size  of  the  office  and  the 
need.  Sometimes  I have  the  use  of  a motorized  bicycle.  I 
have  very  close  support  from  the  headquarters  in  the 
Kanton,  which  is  just  a few  miles  away.  They  support 
me  with  special  teams,  special  vehicles  and  specially 
trained  investigators  if  something  unusual  happens  — a 
natural  disaster,  weather  problems  or  an  unusual  crime. 
Generally  I work  8 to  5 with  time  out  for  lunch  in  the 
small  villages,  and  in  the  larger  areas  we  work  on  shifts 
and  weekends  just  like  all  police. 

LEN:  You  said  you  get  support  in  terms  of  vehicles  and 
personnel.  What  about  laboratory  facilities? 


DALLENBACH:  Oh  yes.  We  have  what  is  known  as  a 
hiltspolizei,  or  reserve  police.  We  also  have  a corps  of 
summer  or  seasonal  help.  These  auxiliaries  are  not 
armed  and  frequently  have  little  formal  police  training. 
We  afford  them  short-term  training  and  they  are  closely- 
monitored  and  directed  by  the  regular  officers.  They  are 


‘The  police  cannot  do  it  all  when  life  is  in 
peril,  and  the  citizens  realize  they  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  protect  themselves.’ 
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close  control.  I might  compare  it  to  your  border  with 
Mexico. 


HEF.ETH:  We  don’t  have  that  problem.  We  are  a na- 
tioncl  force  with  direction  from  one  source,  but  we  do 
have  further  breakdowns  to  regions  and  counties  [Kan- 
tonsj  and  then  local  towns  or  villages.  We  are  also 
somewhat  autonomous.  I think  our  police  are  organized 
pretty  much  as  police  are  everywhere  in  the  free  world, 
with  armed  uniformed  officers  and  plainclothes  inves- 
tigative officers,  and  ranks  like  the  military  from 
private  to  chief.  Austria,  Germany  and  Switzerland 
have  a separate  federal  force.  We  have  national  highway 
police,  state  and  local  forces,  each  with  its  limited 
jurisdictions  and  assignments. 

LEN:  You  indicated  armed  police.  What  arms  and  equip- 
ment are  available  to  your  forces? 

H ABERL:  We  have  the  very  latest  technical  equipment 
at  our  disposal  or  on  call.  We  have  all  manner  of  special 
vehicles,  assault  vehicles  such  as  water  cannon,  person- 
nel carriers,  helicopters  and  marine  vehicles,  lethal  and 
nonlethal  weapons  with  rubber  bullets  and  other  elec- 
tronic means.  We  have  all  sorts  of  pistols,  carbines, 
automatic  weapons  and  truncheons.  Individually  our 
weapon  use  and  training  is  very  strictly  controlled  for  all 
forces.  Weapons  are  not  carried  and  brandished  about 
as  a matter  of  course,  but  are  available  and  are  used  as 
necessary.  Any  misuse  is  quickly  and  severely  dealt 
with.  We  do  not  have  much  weaponry  for  all  officers  as 
you  seem  to  have  in  your  country,  and  this  is  not  meant 
as  a criticism  but  just  as  an  observation.  We  also  are 
given  extensive  training  in  the  methods  and  equipment 
available  for  use  in  our  mountains,  such  as  alpine  gear 
and  rescue  equipment  for  snow  work  and  on  moun- 
tainous terrain. 

LEN:  How  does  your  daily  police  routine  compare  to 
what  we  know  of  police  life  in  the  United  States? 


DALLENBACH:  There  are  excellent  laboratories  in  the 
headquarters  at  the  Kantons  and  in  various  federal 
districts  that  cover  the  entire  country.  Each  laboratory 
has  university-trained  personnel  in  all  specialties.  We 
are  all  minimally  trained  to  collect  evidence  and  to 
watch  the  crime  scene  because  we  think  of  the  need  for 
court  preparation.  We  do  get  expert  help  as  we  need  it. 

Sixteen  months  of  basic 

LEN:  What  sort  of  training  do  your  officers  get? 

H ABERL:  Generally  we  have  completed  12  years  of  for- 
mal schooling  and  then  one  or  two  years  of  compulsory 
military  training.  We  are  therefore  experienced  in 
weapons  use  and  some  forms  of  personal  defense.  We  at- 
tend a police  academy  for  our  basic  police  training  and 
then  work  as  a sub-officer  in  the  field  with  another,  more 
experienced  officer  until  we  are  designated  as  ready  to 
take  assignments  on  our  own  in  a headquarters  or  in  a 
smaller  town  or  village.  Much  of  an  officer's  early  train- 
ing is  given  to  general  police  matters,  the  law  and 
human  behavior.  Basic  training  can  be  as  extensive  as 
1 6 months,  while  middle-level  command  courses  can  last 
up  to  one  year  and  those  aspiring  to  senior-level  jobs  can 
spend  an  additional  two  years  in  specialized  training.  In 
addition,  there  are  constant  in-service  short-term  pro- 
grams, seminars  and  classes  on  a local  or  regional  or 
even  national  level. 


We  also  do  frequent  and  extensive  training  together 
with  local  community  groups  in  specialized  activities 
such  as  rescue  work,  guide  and  search  services,  ava- 
lanches and  disaster  activities.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  police  are  the  leaders  of  the  community  groups.  The 
police  cannot  do  it  all  when  life  is  in  peril,  and  the 
citizens  realize  they  have  a great  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  We  live  in  very  beautiful  surroundings, 
but  the  weather  changes  are  mercurial.  We  monitor 
possibly  dangerous  natural  conditions  but  still  things 
are  unpredictable  and  cause  great  personal  dangers.  We 
are  called  and  can  quickly  muster  community  help,  but 
all  know  that  we  are  part  of  a team. 

LEN:  Since  you  have  great  seasonal  swings  in  popula- 
tion, you  must  at  times  need  extra  help.  Do  you  have 
some  sort  of  a reserve  corps  or  auxiliary  standing  by  to 
be  called  upon  for  help? 


mostly  engaged  in  traffic  work.  Sometimes  they  are 
used  as  an  auxiliary  patrol  or  to  man  certain  posts.  They 
are  men  and  women  of  all  ages  assigned  by  the  head- 
quarters. This  is  seen  as  a part-time  job  opportunity  by 
the  local  people  and  many  have  been  working  on  and  off 
for  many  years  and  are  for  the  most  part  well  experiencd 
in  handling  their  tasks. 

Required  sports 

LEN:  In  order  to  relieve  stress  or  frustrations  you  must 
have  some  kind  of  outlet  or  safety  valve  to  “let  off 
steam". . . 

GISLER:  Outdoor  recreation  is  very  much  a part  of  our 
culture,  things  like  hiking,  skiing,  orienteering  and 
alpining.  People  of  all  ages  engage  in  frequent  outdoor 
activity.  All  officers  are  required  to  engage  in  some  form 
of  sport  for  physical  fitness  and  this  is  reported  and  kept 
on  the  officer  s record,  which  is  periodically  reviewed. 
Usually  this  is  left  to  personal  choice  but  the  medical  ex- 
aminations may  result  in  some  specific  suggestions  to 
an  officer.  This  is  necessary  so  that  the  officer  is  able  to 
complete  his  police  duties.  Since  wherever  you  live  is  not 
far  from  a mountain,  hiking,  climbing  and  alpining  are 
very  popular.  We  also  have  fierce  competitions  in  a great 
variety  of  sporting  units  between  police  units,  usually  at 
the  Kanton  level,  but  sometimes  local  stations  have  per- 
sonal rivalries.  While  we  prepare  for  these  sporting  com- 
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LEN  roundtable:  Policing  in  Alpine  resorts 


petitions  we  are  keeping  fit  for  our  jobs. 

LEN:  Everyone  hears  of  European  Gypsies,  folks  who 
travel  about  the  countryside  in  some  form  of  portable 
accommodation.  They  are  usually  reputed  as  pick- 
pockets, thieves  and  con  artists  who  move  into  an  area, 
prey  on  the  people  and  move  out  before  the  police  can 
muster  their  forces.  Do  you  have  problems  with  such 
groups? 

GISLER:  Sometimes  outside  groups  come  to  our 
villages  and  camp  in  the  free  areas  which  the  state  has 
established  for  campers.  Some  of  these  groups  set  up 
tent  sites  near  rail  stations.  Europe  has  a long  history  of 
campers  or  vagabonds  who  come  in  tents  and  they  stay 
for  a day  or  a month.  Usually  they  do  not  pose  any 
unusual  problems,  as  most  are  ordinary  people  on  holi- 
day. We  work  very  closely  with  the  camp  director  to 
keep  a watch  on  these  people.  If  we  have  any  suspicions 
we  talk  to  the  leader,  if  it  is  a group  together,  or  we  talk 
to  the  individual.  We  tell  them  our  rules  and  laws  and 
alert  them,  before  something  happens,  that  we  are 
watching.  This  may  cause  them  to  move  on  and  we  will 
tell  the  next  town  they  are  coming,  because  we  are  very 
close  to  each  other.  We  also  warn  businessmen  if  we 
have  any  suspicions  or  are  forewarned.  The  townspeople 
are  used  to  these  travelers  and  keep  a close  eye  on  them 
and  report  if  they  have  any  suspicions.  Most  of  the 
townsfolk  have  been  here  for  a long  time  and  know  an 
outsider,  and  they  watch  them  closely  and  talk  among 
themselves.  We  get  this  local  gossip;  it  helps  us  to  be 
alert. 

LEN:  It  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  every  jurisdictions 
has  drug  enforcement  problems.  What  are  yours? 

H ABERL:  Yes.  unfortunately  this  is  true.  We  have  seen 
marijuana  and  hashish  but  none  of  the  hard  drugs  like 
heroin.  Visitors  bring  in  the  marijuana  and  some  cocaine 
and  other  substances,  but  we  do  not  see  any  large 
amounts,  or  any  major  sellers,  or  any  kind  of  a drug  ap- 
paratus operating  here.  In  these  vacation  towns  we  have 
a close  working  relationship  with  the  bars  and  cafes,  and 
they  are  our  ears  and  eyes.  If  we  find  any  drugs  we  con- 
fiscate them  and  ask  the  people  to  leave  town.  If  we  have 
a suspicion  we  tell  the  one  we  suspect  and  they  do  not 
want  to  ruin  a trip.  And,  if  you  think  of  alcohol  as  a drug, 
this  we  have  frequently,  and  we  have  a friend  take  them 
home  or  to  a hotel.  It  is  a bother  but  we  try  to  keep  them 
from  hurting  themselves  or  others. 

LEN:  Chief  Hereth,  the  Garmisch-Partenkirchen  area 
has  its  own  share  of  distinctions  as  a resort.  Do  you  face 
any  unusunl  policing  problems  as  a result? 

HERETH:  The  Garmisch  area  normally  is  home  to 
about  40,000  people,  and  this  stable  population  is 
swelled  by  up  to  3 million  a year.  Many  of  these  visitors 
are  just  passing  through  and  stay  for  very  short  terms. 
Garmisch  is  on  the  direct  route  between  Munich  and 
Innsbruck  and  into  Italy,  and  the  traffic  is  heavy.  These 
short-term  visitors  cause  considerable  traffic  problems 
and  other  minor  police  concerns  as  they  add  to  the  great 
numbers  in  the  area.  Additionally  this  area  is  a natural 
for  large  sports  events,  events  that  attract  thousands 
and  thousands  at  one  time  — and  this  in  addition  to  the 
skiers  and  hikers  who  are  always  in  the  area,  season  or 
no  season. 

Aside  from  this,  we  have  been  designated  as  an  official 
rest-and-recreation  area  for  U.S.  armed  forces.  The  U.S. 
military  have  a large  housing  development,  five  hotels,  a 
golf  course,  bowling  alleys,  post  exchange  and  other 
military  buildings.  We  enjoy  excellent  relations  with 
these  military  officers  and  men  and  their  families  and 
the  many  short-term  military  visitors.  They  share  our 
facilities  and  under  specific  conditions  we  share  theirs. 
They  are  welcomed  by  the  merchants  and  people  in  the 
community  and  are  excellent  neighbors.  We  have 
regular  meetings  with  the  Military  Police  and  good 
working  relationships.  We  have  made  agreements  on 
jurisdiction  and  we  work  very  hard  to  insure  the  com- 
munity is  protected.  We  think  the  results  are  very  good. 

LEN:  No  matter  which  way  you  face  anywhere  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  the  presence  of  the  Zugspitz 
seems  to  dominate  the  view  with  its  commanding, 
beautiful  presence.  The  white  peaks  seem  to  suggest 
that  your  “season"  is  limited  to  snow  sports  and  the 
winter  months.  Is  this  the  case? 


* Every  citizen  knows 
where  the  police 
station  is,  where  the 
officer  lives  and 
where  the  officer  can 
be  found  when  not 
on  duty  — too  much 
so,  because  some- 
times they  come  to 
interrupt  my  fishing.  ’ 


HERETH:  The  crowds  are  seldom  light  in  Garmisch, 
and  so  we  do  not  have  the  need  for  seasonal  police  forces. 
We  do  need  additional  personnel  for  special  visitors  or 
special  events,  but  then  we  get  help  from  headquarters 
or  special  forces  or  private  forces.  We  employ  sufficient 
personnel  year-round  as  our  visitors  are  a steady  flow 
all  year  long.  We  have  a number  of  second  homes  in  the 
area  for  the  Muncheners  [Munich  residents]  whoare  just 
an  hour  or  so  away.  There  are  frequent  folk  events  and 
we  have  a gambling  casino,  health  spas  and  six  cable-car 
systems  operating  year-round.  Additionally,  we  have 
the  responsibility  for  Oberammergau,  just  9 kilometers 
away,  and  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  and  visitors  drawn 
to  that  small  village.  During  the  Passion  Play  years  ad- 
ditional personnel  must  be  engaged,  but  mostly  to  give 
directions  and  oversee  traffic  movement. 

Drinking-related  problems 

LEN:  What  crime  is  there  in  all  this? 


HERETH.  The  visitors  that  come  here  are  generally  in 
good  spirits  and  our  major  problems  stem  from  too 
much  drinking,  thefts,  an  occasional  fight  over  minor 
differences.  Most  of  the  offenses  are  minor.  We  have 
good  community  spirit  and  the  people  help  one  another. 
If  there  is  something  that  is  out  of  place  we  will  get  an 
early  telephone  call  or  someone  will  tell  an  officer  to  be 
on  the  alert.  We  can  prevent  most  problems  if  we  see  it  in 
advance.  Most  of  our  work  is  in  administrative  and 
public-service  matters  and  traffic,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
resort  areas.  F or  maj  or  crimes,  the  occasional  robbery  or 
rape,  we  have  excellent  and  rapid  criminal  investigators 
on  call. 

LEN:  As  a stranger  to  your  villages,  1 found  it  difficult 
to  locate  the  police  stations.  I found  no  signs  and  saw  no 
police  presence  unless  I asked.  . . 

GISLER:  This  has  not  come  to  my  attention.  Perhaps 
we  have  not  looked  at  this  from  your  point  of  view. 
Every  local  citizen  knows  where  the  police  station  is 
located,  where  the  officer  lives  and  where  the  officer  can 
be  found  when  not  on  duty  — too  much  so.  because 
sometimes  they  come  to  interrupt  my  fishing.  In  most 
larger  cities  there  are  open  telephone  kiosks  or  small 
telephone  shells  with  lines  directly  to  headquarters.  One 
needs  only  to  lift  the  receiver  and  the  call  is  made.  These 
are  well  lighted  and  very  visible.  In  these  smaller  com- 
munities we  are  very  visible. 

In  large  cities  and  the  Kantons,  there  is  24-hour  duty, 
but  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  the  hours  are 
limited  — usually  9 to  5 and  closed  for  lunch.  We  are 
always  available  in  the  community  and,  as  I have 
shown,  it  is  well  known  where  we  can  be  found.  The 
distance  from  village  to  village  and  to  the  headquarters 
stations  is  not  so  great,  so  with  far  less  geography  to 
cover  we  can  answer  the  calls  quickly.  There  is  great 
cooperation  as  we  are  all  of  one  national  police  force,  and 
this  helps  for  quick  coverage  if  it  is  needed. 


LEN:  Most  of  your  resort  towns  are  world-renowned 
and  very  popular,  which  would  suggest  that  you  get 
your  share  of  dignitaries.  Does  this  pose  any  particular 
problems  for  you? 


HERETH:  It  is  true,  we  do  get  a lot  of  important  people 
here.  But  no,  it  does  not  pose  a problem  and  it  is  very- 
good  for  business,  so  the  town  likes  to  encourage  as 
many  big-name  visitors  as  it  can.  These  visitors  are 
good  for  the  local  police  because  they  usually  bring  their 

Continued  on  Page  12 


In  Switzerland,  police  officers  are  required  to  engage  in  some  form  of  sports  for  fitness  purposes.  Rappelling  down 
a mountainside  for  fun  one  day  d.)  may  give  way  the  next  to  a search-and-rescue  ski  patrol  on  the  job  ir.). 
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LEN  roundtable:  Policing  in  Alpine  resorts 
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own  security  forces  with  them,  and  that  way  we  get  so 
much  free  help.  We  have  had  King  Olaf  (of  Norway|, 
President  Kohl  (of  West  Germany J,  Prince  Charles,  Mrs 
Thatcher,  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford,  and  movie  people 
by  the  hundreds.  Since  each  brings  their  own  guards  and 
secret  police  and  usually  stays  at  a private  lodge  or  cas- 
tle, we  are  not  so  much  involved  with  them.  Also,  if  the 
visitor  is  big  enough  we  will  get  extra  assistance  from 
the  Kanton  or  headquarters.  They  do  create  con- 
siderable traffic  problems,  but  again,  in-season  traffic  is 
a constant  problem  in  our  small  streets  and  stations.  We 
work  very  closely  with  any  private  police  that  accom- 
pany these  dignitaries.  I remind  you  that  these  are  holi- 
day resorts  and  so  the  people  here  are  in  a holiday  mood 
and  welcome  the  traffic  and  the  crowds  and  the  atten- 
dant inconvenience  to  be  here  when  the  dignitary  is 
here.  We  get  mostly  cooperation.  Occasionally  we  get  a 
person  or  group  who  want  to  be  seen  and  we  handle 
these  individually  as  the  case  comes  up.  If  there  is  a 
known  serious  threat  the  headquarters  will  send  extra 
help  — even  the  military  if  necessary. 

LEN:  Most  people  see  law  enforcement  as  physically 
demanding,  emotionally  draining,  very  stressful  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Your  situation  seems  to  contradict 
that.  How  do  you  view  your  job? 

DALLENBACH:  I have  never  found  police  work  bor- 
ing. There  is  always  a new  and  challenging  situation  just 
around  the  corner.  True,  we  do  not  have  the  murders  or 
routine  robberies,  and  there  is  very  little  street  robbery 
or  mugging.  We  serve  our  people,  and  although  the  need 
for  police  service  may  not  be  threatening  to  me,  it  may 
be  actually  or  perceived  as  life-threatening  to  the  person 
who  calls  for  assistance.  It  is  always  a pleasure  to  be 
asked  to  help  and  to  be  able  to  help.  I know  the  com- 
munity depends  on  my  services  and  I freely  give  them.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I am  a professional 
and  I will  take  charge  as  the  occasion  demands.  The 
mayor  calls  on  me,  I sit  on  several  community  councils 
and  town  groups  and  we  work  together.  It  is  a very  satis- 
fying job  that  we  do.  We  have  our  community  problems 
and  the  police  are  always  in  the  middle  of  them,  it  seems. 
We  try  to  satisfy  both  sides  and  this  is  not  always  easy. 
It  is  never  easy  and  gives  us  the  most  aches. 

Pushing  papers 

LEN:  What  then  are  your  most  problem-filled  areas? 


What  frustrates  you  the  most? 

DALLENBACH:  The  paperwork;  it's  a headache.  It  is 
getting  more  and  more  all  the  time.  The  deadlines  get 
shorter  and  you  are  always  behind.  I suspect  that  is  the 
problem  with  all  police  work,  the  paperwork  just  gets 
bigger  and  more  complex.  We  too  have  the  latest 
machines,  the  computers  and  copiers,  but  we  have  more 
and  more  requirements  for  record-keeping.  Since  we 


work  more  or  less  alone  in  these  villages  and  resorts  we 
must  do  it  all.  We  do  things  here  that  you  may  not  do  in 
America.  In  these  areas  we  do  the  work  for  the  entire 
government;  we  represent  everybody.  We  issue  game 
and  weapon  permits,  marriage  licenses,  occupational 
permits,  passports  and  registration  duties,  plus  all  the 
police  files  and  records.  We  also  do  some  court  work  and 
have  jail  duties.  It  is  really  overpowering  — and  growing 
yet. 

LEN:  Of  those  who  do  cause  problems  requiring  police 
enforcement  action,  is  there  any  particular  group  you 
focus  on  for  special  attention? 

HABERL:  Well,  the  juvenile,  of  course,  but  these 
youngsters  are  growing  and  learning  and  respond  well 
to  police  direction.  We  have  strong  family  ties  and 
everybody  has  an  interest  in  their  young  people.  Just 
like  in  your  country  you  have  juvenile  criminals,  but 
most  of  your  juveniles  are  good,  law-abiding  people  who 
are  growing  and  learning.  We  work  with  the  families  and 
the  social  service  agencies.  In  situations  where  there  is 
an  anticipated  event  that  attracts  strong  rivalries  — 
such  as  musical  events  or  contests  — we  engage  local 
leaders  to  help  us.  In  this  way  we  get  them  on  our  side 
and  they  help  to  calm  things  before  they  happen.  We  try 
to  handle  youth  or  adult  violators  very  quickly  by 
removing  them  to  the  local  jail,  getting  them  away  from 
the  source  of  trouble,  with  quick  arraignment  and  even 
quick  trial.  The  longer  it  lingers,  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes. 


LEN:  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  low  crime  rate,  and 
are  there  object  lessons  in  that  for  the  police  in  the 
United  States? 

HABERL:  Well,  there  are  cultural  differences  and,  if  we 
are  to  believe  your  movies,  every  problem  is  answered 
with  a gun.  We  do  not  have  this  gun  problem.  Guns  are 
very  closely  controlled  and  very  few  people  have  them.  I 
should  say  handguns,  because  we  are  great  hunters  and 


nearly  everybody  has  a long  gun.  But  mostly  it  is  the 
culture.  We  are  a stable  society  and  everybody  knows 
everybody  else.  You  have  many  people  who  are  descen- 
dants from  these  same  areas,  but  they  changed  in  at- 
titude and  life  style.  Here  there  is  a right  and  a wrong, 
and  if  you  are  doing  something  illegal,  whether  parking 
or  littering  or  poaching  or  being  disorderly,  a citizen  will 
tell  you  to  stop  it,  or  the  same  citizen  will  try  to  make 
you  stop  it  or  will  call  the  police.  The  community  is  very 
much  involved  in  its  own  security.  I can  be  called  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  not  so  much  to  stop  something  as 
to  prevent  it  from  happening.  This  is  seen  as  a civic 
du  ty . I f they  do  report  on  somebody,  the  citizen  acts  in  a 
manner  accepted  as  a civic  duty  and  they  do  not  bear 
any  stigma  because  of  what  they  do.  There  is  a great 
sense  of  community. 

LEN:  Are  your  towns  supportive? 

GISLER:  Oh,  most  assuredly.  That's  not  to  indicate 
that  we  don't  have  our  watchdogs  and  detractors  and 
nay-sayers.  Quite  frequently  we  feel  we  are  too  closely 
watched.  We  are  a government  representative  paid  by 
the  people's  taxes,  and  people  watch  how  their  money  is 
used.  We  usually  attend  local  government  meetings, 
speak  for  budgets  and  material  needs.  We  are  members 
of  the  rescue  services  and  in  many  cases  are  in  charge  of 
disaster  teams.  Many  of  us  represent  our  communities 
in  various  sport  events  in  local  and  national  competi- 
tions. We  are  a very  real  and  active  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. 


7 know  the  community  depends  on  my  services  and  I freely 
give  them.  I take  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I am  a 
professional,  and  I take  charge  as  the  occasion  demands.  ’ 


Supreme  Court  Briefs:  A ‘warranted’  search 
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of  the  reasonableness  of  the  warrant’s  ex- 
ecution. 

"The  question  whether  the  execution 
of  the  warrant  violated  (Garrison's)  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  secure  in  his  home 
is  somewhat  less  clear."  the  Justice 
wrote.  "We  have  no  difficulty  concluding 
that  the  officers'  entry  into  the  third- 
floor  common  area  was  legal;  they  carried 
a warrant  for  those  premises,  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  McWebb,  who  pro- 
vided the  key  that  they  used  to  open  the 
door  giving  access  to  the  third-floor  com- 
mon area.  If  the  officers  had  known,  or 
should  have  known,  that  the  third  floor 
contained  two  apartments  before  they 
entered  the  living  quarters  on  the  third 
floor,  and  thus  had  been  aware  of  the  er- 
ror in  the  warrant,  they  would  have  been 
obligated  to  limit  their  search  to 
McWebb's  apartment.  Moreover,  as  the 
officers  recognized,  they  were  required  to 
discontinue  the  search  of  (Garrison's) 
apartment  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
that  there  were  two  separate  units  on  the 
third  floor  and  therefore  were  put  on 
notice  of  the  risk  that  they  might  be  in  a 
unit  erroneously  included  within  the 
terms  of  the  warrant.  The  officers'  con- 
duct and  the  limits  of  the  search  were 
based  on  the  information  available  as  the 
search  proceeded.  While  the  purposes 


justifying  a police  search  strictly  limit 
the  permissible  extent  of  the  search,  the 
Court  has  also  recognized  the  need  to 
allow  some  latitude  for  honest  mistakes 
that  are  made  by  officers  in  the 
dangerous  and  difficult  process  of  mak- 
ing arrests  and  executing  search  war- 
rants." 

Good  Faith?  Good  Search! 

In  Hill  v.  California,  401  U.S.  797 
(1971),  the  Supreme  Court  considered  the 
validity  of  the  arrest  of  a man  named 
Miller  based  on  the  mistaken  belief  that 
he  was  Hill.  The  police  had  probable 
cause  to  arrest  Hill  and  they  believed  in 
good  faith  that  Miller  was  Hill  when  they 
found  him  in  Hill's  apartment.  As  the 
Court  explained  at  that  time: 

"The  upshot  was  that  the  officers  in 
good  faith  believed  Miller  was  Hill  and 
arrested  him.  They  were  quite  wrong  as  it 
turned  out,  and  subjective  good-faith 
belief  would  not  in  itself  justify  either  the 
arrest  or  the  subsequent  search.  But  suf- 
ficient probability,  not  certainty,  is  the 
touchstone  of  reasonableness  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  and  on  the  record 
before  us  the  officers'  mistake  was 
understandable  and  the  arrest  a 
reasonable  response  to  the  situation  fac- 
ing them  at  the  time."  Id.,  at  803-804. 

While  Hill  involved  an  arrest  without  a 


warrant,  its  underlying  rationale  — that 
an  officer’s  reasonable  misidentification 
of  a person  does  not  invalidate  a valid  ar- 
rest — is  equally  applicable  to  an  officer's 
reasonable  failure  to  appreciate  that  a 
valid  warrant  describes  too  broadly  the 
premises  to  be  searched.  Under  the 
reasoning  in  Hill,  the  validity  of  the 
search  of  Garrison's  apartment  pursuant 
to  a warrant  authorizing  the  search  of  the 
entire  third  floor  depends  on  whether  the 
officers'  failure  to  realize  the  overbreadth 
of  the  warrant  was  objectively  under- 
standable and  reasonable.  Here  it  un- 
questionably was,  according  to  Stevens. 
The  objective  facts  available  to  the  of- 
ficers at  the  time  suggested  no  distinc- 
tion between  McWebb's  apartment  and 


Continued  from  Page  8 
mitment  to  zealously  defend  their  clients 
and  their  obligations  as  officers  of  the 
court.  Defense  counsel  need  some  lati- 
tude to  fully  represent  their  clients  — I 
have  no  desire  to  turn  the  defense  into 
passive  spectators  at  their  clients’  con- 
victions. What  passes  for  zealous  ad- 
vocacy, however,  is  no  more  than  at- 
torneys whose  self-enriching,  belligerent 


the  entire  third-floor  premises. 

For  that  reason  the  Court  held  that  the 
officers  properly  responded  to  the  com- 
mand contained  in  a valid  warrant.  Prior 
to  the  officers'  discovery  of  the  factual 
mistake,  they  perceived  McWebb's 
apartment  and  the  third-floor  premises 
as  one  and  the  same;  therefore  their  ex- 
ecution of  the  warrant  reasonably  includ- 
ed the  entire  third  floor.  Under  either  in- 
terpretation of  the  warrant,  the  officers' 
conduct  was  consistent  with  a reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  and  identify  the  place 
intended  to  be  searched  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Maryland  v.  Garrison,  No.  85-759,  case 
decided  Feb.  24,  1987. 


displays  satisfy  the  emotional  needs  of 
the  client  but  are  often  paid  for  with 
enhanced  sentences.  The  truly  commit- 
ted defense  attorney  stands  up  not  only 
to  the  government,  but  also  to  the 
unreasoned  demands  of  his  client.  He  is 
not  a hired  hatchet-man  who  character- 
izes everyone  in  government  as  a liar  and 
treads  his  career  path  without  respect  for 
the  court  or  pride  in  his  profession. 


Forum:  Zealous  defense 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 

We  read  and  review: 

Stress  reduction  for  policing’s  ‘have-nots’ 


Breaking  Free  from  Violence. 

By  Jerry  Lee  Brinegar. 

New  York:  Gardner  Press  Inc., 
1986. 

207  pp. 

By  Michael  G.  Breci 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
St.  Cloud  State  University 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Over  the  la9t  10  years  research 
has  consistently  shown  that 
stress  influences  police  perfor- 
mance. Job  dissatisfaction, 
divorce,  suicide,  alcoholism  and 
burnout  have  all  been  linked  with 
the  destructive  effects  of  stress. 
Some  police  departments  have 
developed  stress-reduction  pro- 
grams, but  there  are  still  many 
that  have  not.  It  is  for  the  officers 
in  the  latter  group  of  police  agen- 
cies — the  have-nots  — that 
Brinegar’9  book  provides  a 
valuable  service. 

“Breaking  Free  From 
Violence”  is  based  on  a workshop 
conducted  by  Jerry  Lee  Brinegar 
at  the  Georgia  Police  Academy, 
and  is  written  expressly  for  police 
officers.  The  focus  of  the  book  is 
on  stress  and  its  effect  on  an  of- 
ficer’s professional  and  personal 
life.  Brinegar,  a former  Atlanta 
police  officer  and  now  an  active 
police  counselor,  uses  many  ex- 
amples from  his  own  experiences 


that  officers  will  readily  identify 
with. 

To  illustrate  the  positive  and 
negative  effects  of  stress, 
Brinegar  uses  Hans  Selye’s 
General  Adaptive  Syndrome 
(GAS).  The  author  portrays  the 
GAS  model  in  clear  and  under- 
standable terms  so  that  officers 
can  identify  the  reactions  that  go 
along  with  stressful  situation  — 
and  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in 
others  as  well.  Included  are  a 
number  of  early-warning  9igns 
that  precede  stress,  a9  well  as  a 
self-evaluation  questionnaire 
designed  to  assess  personal  stress 
levels. 

Domestic  violence  calls  are  un- 
predictable and  potentially 
dangerous  for  responding  police 
officers.  Brinegar  offers  a number 
of  techniques  designed  to  amplify 
police  proficiency  in  handling 
domestic  disturbances  while  in- 
creasing officer  safety  — for  ex- 
ample, methods  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  control,  calming 
techniques  such  as  separation 
and  ventilation,  and  the  art  of  re- 
maining objective.  The  informa- 
tion is  basic  and  useful,  reinforc- 
ing and  enhancing  the  training  of- 
ficers received  as  recruits. 

For  the  police  officer,  the 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  violence 
may  be  the  most  useful  compo- 
nent of  the  book.  Based  on  years 


of  working  with  people  in  conflict, 
the  author  describes  how  an  emo- 
tion like  sadness  can  escalate  to 
anger  and  depression,  and 
culminate  in  violence.  Brinegar 
asserts  that  the  possibility  for 
violence  is  within  us  all,  and 
therefore  officers  need  to  be 
aware  of  their  own  potential  for 
violence. 

The  stressful  nature  of  police 
work  is  one  factor  often  cited  as  a 
cause  of  high  divorce  rates  among 
police  marriages.  The  author  con- 


Cases  and  Materials  on  Criminal 
Procedure. 

By  Jefferson  Ingram. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Anderson 
Publishing  Company,  1986. 

412  pp. 

By  George  T.  Felkenes 
Chairman 

Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Claremont  Graduate  School 
Claremont,  Calif. 

This  textbook  contains  many  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  a college-level  text  on 
the  constitutional  aspects  of 
criminal  procedure.  It  is  reason- 


curs  with  this  but  add9  the  oft- 
overlooked  corollary  that  marital 
dissatisfaction  negatively  affects 
job  performance.  The  strife  and 
conflict  experienced  at  home  may 
be  reflected  in  the  officer's 
response  to  situations  en- 
countered on  the  job.  According 
to  Brinegar,  traditional  values  en- 
courage males  to  emphasize  pro- 
fession over  family,  placing  police 
marriages  at  risk.  For  a change  to 
occur,  police  officers  must  reverse 
the  order. 


ably  current,  with  cases  decided 
in  1985  included. 

The  text  opens  with  a very  brief 
and  mundane  overview  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  in  which 
a variety  of  topics  are  touched 
upon:  arrest,  initial  appearances, 
plea  negotiation,  pretrial  mo- 
tions. trials,  appeals,  collateral  at- 
tack and  corrections.  Next  the 
author  reviews  the  principles  of 
arrest,  initial  appearance  and  the 
preliminary  hearing  by  present- 
ing the  standard  Supreme  Court 
decisions:  Terry  v.  Ohio  (stop  and 
frisk);  Draper  u.  United  States 
(probable  cause  to  arrest),  and 
Chambers  u.  Maroney  (vehicle 


Police  departments  can 
facilitate  this  transition  by  func- 
tioning as  an  “extended  family.” 
providing  education,  support  and 
a commitment  to  strengthening 
the  police  family.  The  payoff  for 
the  department  is  reduced  absen- 
teeism, an  increase  in  morale  and 
improved  job  performance. 

The  book  is  clearly  intended  for 
law  enforcement  officials  and 
other  helping  professionals.  The 
numerous  examples,  exercises 
Continued  on  Page  15 


searches),  to  name  a few.  Bail, 
punishment,  grand  juries,  infor- 
mation, pleas,  the  components  of 
a criminal  trial,  sentencing,  cor- 
rections. appeals,  double  jeopar- 
dy, and  juvenile  justice  fill  out  the 
remainder  of  the  book. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  case  presentations  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  There  is  little  in 
the  way  of  analysis  of  the  deci- 
sions by  way  of  background  or  im- 
portance and  applicability  of  the 
announced  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. Ingram's  is  a pedestrian 
presentation  of  criminal  pro- 
cedures that  could  be  used  in  a 
first  class  on  the  subject. 


Once  again , criminal  procedure 


Child  welfare:  wrestling  with  enigmas 


In  The  Interest  of  Children: 
Advocacy,  Law  Reform  and 
Public  Policy. 

By  Robert  Mnookin. 

New  York:  W.  H.  Freeman  and 
Company,  1985. 

572  pp. 

By  Martin  D.  Schwartz 
Department  of  Sociology 
Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio 

Is  test-case  litigation  a sensible 
way  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
children?  This  book  opens  with 
that  question,  closes  with  it,  and 
devotes  more  than  500  pages  in 
the  middle  to  examining  it.  The 
answer?  Maybe,  but  maybe  not. 

The  problem  is  that  the  entire 
question  is  filled  with  enigmas, 
dilemmas  and  paradoxes. 
Mnookin,  a law  professor  at  Stan- 
ford, does  an  excellent  job  of 
outlining  these,  although  the  bulk 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  extended 
analyses  of  five  specific  case 
studies  of  such  test  litigation, 
each  by  a different  author  or  team 
of  authors. 

The  book,  although  not  directly 
concerned  with  law  enforcement, 
provides  an  excellent  in-depth  ex- 
amination of  all  sides  of  the  public 
policy  debate  over  the  use  of  ac- 
tivist courts  to  promote  social 
change.  The  issues  and  problems 


of  children  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system  are  little  different  from 
those  discussed  here,  and  the 
remedies  of  test-case  litigation 
and  class  action  suits  are  com- 
monly proposed  and  filed  in  the 
juvenile  justice  arena.  The  book  i9 
to  be  highly  recommended  for 
lawyers,  children’s  advocates, 
and  students  of  public  policy- 
making and  the  sociology  of  law. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in 
answering  the  question  about  the 
utility  of  test-case  litigation  is  our 
inability  to  predict  exactly  the 
outcome  of  various  alternative 
policy-making  strategies.  Even  if 
we  had  some  sort  of  magic  way  to 
determine  what  is  best  and  what 
would  work,  there  remains  the 
problem  of  the  proper  role  of  the 
courts.  In  a democracy  where 
such  ideas  as  majority  rule  and 
popular  control  remain  impor- 
tant, is  there  a role  for  judicial  ac- 
tivism? Perhaps  more  important, 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
judges  know  any  more  about 
policy  for  children  than  anyone 
else  in  society? 

Finally,  there  is  what  Mnookin 
terms  the  paradox  of  child  ad- 
vocacy. The  entire  point  of  the 
enterprise  is  that  children  are 
unable  to  speak  for  themselves  or 
to  serve  as  advocates  for  their 
own  interests.  Yet,  if  they  cannot 
articulate  their  interests,  how  do 


advocates  for  them  know  that 
they  are  actually  acting  in  the 
be9t  interests  of  the  children,  as 
opposed  to  simply  using  the 
children  as  pawns  in  various  adult 
political  games? 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
problems  with  the  use  of  the 
courts  to  accomplish  policy- 
making. Mnookin  strongly 
reminds  the  reader  that  courts  are 
part  of  the  political  process,  not 
separate  from  it.  While  some  may 
prefer  to  think  of  the  legislature 
as  the  place  for  political  debate, 
and  the  courts  as  the  place  for 
principled  debate,  the  courts  are 
important  actors  on  the  political 
stage.  Lawsuits  affect  other 
political  decisions  in  a wide  varie- 
ty of  ways,  and  force  even  the  win- 
ning side  to  often  change  its  posi- 
tions and  behavior. 

The  outcomes  of  test  cases  are 
often  dependent  on  power  strug- 
gles outside  the  realm  of  the 
specific  cases,  such  as  between 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  executive,  or  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government 
and  local  entities.  At  issue  may 
not  only  be  the  facts  of  a par- 
ticular case,  but  a broader  debate 
on  the  nature  of  power  in  society, 
and  the  relative  allocation  of  it  to 
children,  their  parents  and  the 
state. 


To  investigate  these  issues, 

Mnookin  lined  up  five  case 
studies.  David  L.  Chambers  and 
Michael  S.  Wald  deal  with  Smith 
v.  Offer,  a complex  class  action 
9uit  over  the  power  of  the  9tate  to 
remove  children  from  foster 
homes  they  had  been  living  in  for 
more  than  a year.  Their  assess- 
ment was  that  this  extremely 
complicated  case  was  an  example 
of  judges  who  performed  poorly 
in  obtaining  sufficient  informa- 
tion, and  in  understanding  the 
consequences  of  their  decisions. 

Mnookin  himself  takes  on 
Bellotti  v.  Baird,  where  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  declared  un- 
constitutional a Massachusetts 
law  that  required  minors  seeking 
an  abortion  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  their  parents  first.  He  terms 
this  a hard  case,  but  one  that  il- 
lustrated well  the  political  role  of 
the  courts.  “Federal  courts  and 
state  legislatures  do  not  operate 
in  isolation,  but  instead  may 
often  act  and  react  to  each  other 
in  an  elaborate  minuet,”  notes 
Mnookin. 

In  the  other  cases,  Robert  A. 
Burt  examines  Halderman  v. 
Pennhurst  State  School  and 
Hospital,  an  effort  to  close  down  a 
state  institution  for  the  mentally 
retarded  in  favor  of  community- 
based  facilities.  Stephen  D. 


Sugarman  investigates  Roe  v. 
Norton,  an  attempt  to  stop  state 

officials  from  forcing  unwed 
mothers  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  the  paternity  of  their 
illegitimate  children.  Franklin  E. 
Zimring  and  Ray  man  L.  Soloman 
look  at  Goss  v.  Lopez,  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  9et  out  rules 
on  due  process  that  a school  must 
follow  before  suspending  a stu- 
dent. This  case  is  particularly  in- 
teresting since  it  goes  beyond  the 
school’s  arguments  that  it  proper- 
ly acted  patemalistically  and  the 
students’  claim  of  due  process 
rights.  The  case  is  complicated  by 
the  white  school  system  claiming 
its  rights  against  black  students 
during  a time  of  racial  strife. 

After  all  of  this  investigation, 
the  question  remains  a9  to 
whether  public  policy-making  is 
well  served  by  avoiding  the  state 
legislatures  in  favor  of  test-case 
litigation  in  the  courts.  Mnookin. 
wary  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
spent  extensive  time  and  energy 
investigating  legislatures  — the 
essential  opposite  side  of  the  puz- 
zle - is  still  able  to  reach  one  con- 
clusion. although  not  necessarily 
a satisfactory  one:  "This  study 
shows  that  going  to  court  will 
often  make  a difference,  although 
not  necessarily  the  difference  the 
advocate  had  in  mind. 
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Jobs 


Minn.  POST  board’s 
1 0-years  of  success 


Police  Chief.  Kentwood.  Mich.,  a 
rapidly  growing  city  of  35,000  ad- 
joining Grand  Rapids,  is  seeking 
a police  chief  to  direct  a pro- 
gressive department  with  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $1.6  million. 

Applicants  must  have  strong 
leadership  and  management 
skills,  and  must  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate work-related  experience 
that  indicates  leadership 
qualities.  The  new  chief  must  be 
well  organized  and  show  a talent 
for  innovation.  A bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  univer- 
sity is  required,  along  with  ad- 
vanced training  in  management. 
Master's  degree  in  business  or 
public  administration  or  a related 
field  is  highly  desirable.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  at  least  10 
years  experience  in  a law  enforce- 
ment agency,  including  at  least 
five  years  at  the  command  or 
managerial  level. 

Salary  range  is  $36,073  to 
$46,130,  with  benefits  tnat  in- 
clude paid  family  medical  and 
dental  plans,  city  pension,  life  in- 
surance, vacation  and  holidays, 
personal  and  sick  leave,  clothing 
allowance  and  city  automobile. 

To  apply,  send  a one-page  letter 
summarizing  professional  ac- 
complishments and  describing 
why  you  should  be  considered  for 
the  position,  along  with  a copy  of 
resume  and  five  references,  to: 
IACP  Executive  Search  Service, 
13  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg, 
MD  20878.  Deadline  is  May  15. 

Instructors,  Administration  of 


Justice  Instructors.  The  Nor- 
thern Virginia  Community  Col- 
lege. Annandale  Campus,  has  two 
positions  open  for  individuals  to 
teach  a variety  of  Administration 
of  Justice  classes,  including 
Organization  and  Administra- 
tion. Introduction  to  ADJU, 
Criminology,  Organized  Crime 
and  Corruption.  Private  Security, 
Law-evidence  and  Court  Pro- 
cedures in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors,  and  others.  Suc- 
cessful candidates  will  also  advise 
students  and  serve  on  college 
committees. 

A bachelor's  degree  with  a ma- 
jor in  Administration  of  Justice 
or  related  field  and  two  years  full- 
time related  occupational  ex- 
perience are  required.  Applicants 
with  master's  degrees  and 
teaching  experience  are  preferred. 
Positions  are  effective  Sept.  16, 
1987. 

To  apply,  send  application  or 
resume  postmarked  by  May  29, 
1987,  to  NVCC  Personnel  Office, 
4001  Wakefield  Chapel  Rd.,  An- 
nandale, VA  22003.  EOE/AA. 

Police  Training  Administrator. 
The  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  exceptional, 
academically  oriented  applicants 
for  the  position  of  Police  Training 
Administrator. 

The  position  requires  an  earned 
doctorate  degree  in  Psychology, 
Education,  Educational 
Psychology  or  in  a closely  related 
field  (J.D.  does  not  qualify)  from 
an  accredited  university  and  a 


minimum  of  two  years  of  full-time 
professional  experience  in 
teaching,  course  evaluation  and 
development  of  curricula  and 
academic  programs.  Experience 
with  a large  law  enforcement 
agency  is  especially  desired. 

Successful  candidate  will  plan, 
develop,  review,  coordinate  and 
administer  training  policies  and 
programs  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  and  will  serve 
as  a technical  adviser  to  manage- 
ment and  staff  on  education, 
training  and  testing  issues. 

The  selection  process  consists 
of  an  evaluation  of  professional 
and  personal  qualifications  of  all 
applicants  and  interview  of  those 
candidates  selected  as  finalists. 
Position  is  Civil  Service-exempt 
and  is  appointed  by  the  Chief  of 
Police.  The  salary  range  for  this 
position  is  $47,314  to  $58,777  an- 
nually depending  on  qualifica- 
tions, with  excellent  benefits. 

Interested  candidates  should 
call  or  write  to  obtain  a copy  of  the 
Outline  of  Qualifications  which 
must  be  submitted  with  a resume 
describing  academic 

achievements,  relevant  work  ex- 
perience and  salary  history.  Con- 
tact: Patricia  Friedman,  Los 
Angeles  Personnel  Department, 
111  East  First  Street,  Room  100, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90012. 
Telephone:  (213)  485-4142;  within 
Calif.,  (800)  252-7790,  ext.  54142; 
outside  Calif.,  (800)  421-9555,  ext. 
54142.  Resumes  and  Outlines  of 
Qualifications  should  be  returned 
by  May  29,  1987. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

cant’s  must  pass  the  first  half  of 
the  state's  licensing  exam  in 
order  to  go  on  to  the  two-month 
skills  course.  The  two-  to  three- 
hour  test  includes  topics  such  as 
human  behavior,  constitutional 
law.  administration  of  justice  and 
Minnesota  statutes. 

The  topic  questions  are  drawn 
from  college  law-enforcement  pro- 
grams, said  Phil  Davis,  director  of 
the  state’s  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  and  the  board 
assumes  that  applicants  will  be 
familiar  with  the  material.  As  a 
result,  he  said,  there  is  a real  in- 
tegration between  the  exam  and 
the  applicant's  college  ex- 
perience. 

Once  the  test  is  passed,  the  ap- 
plicant must  then  undergo  a two- 
month  skills  training  course 
which  teaches  the  basics  of  law 
enforcement,  such  as  use  of 
firearms,  criminal  investigation, 
unarmed  defensive  tactics  and 
report  writing. 

The  second  half  of  the  licensing 
test  is  given  subsequently  and  a 
license  is  granted  once  the  appli- 
cant is  hired  by  a police  agency. 
During  the  training  period,  the  in- 
dividual must  complete  an  ad- 
vanced first  aid  course. 

In  order  to  maintain  a police 
license,  officers  must  participate 
in  48  hours  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion every  three  years  on  various 
topics  approved  by  the  POST 
board,  which  the  board  regards  as 


continuing  education.  In  the  past, 
such  topics  have  included  deadly 
force,  crime-scene  search  and 
identification  and  first-responder 
crash  maintenance. 

Although  Minnesota’s  appli- 
cant requirements  are  seen  as 
more  stringent  than  those  in 
other  states,  officers  from  out  of 
state  may  be  accepted  without 
having  to  undergo  any  of  the 
POST  board's  requirements,  if 
they  have  extensive  experience  or 
comparable  training.  If  their  ex- 
perience falls  short,  according  to 
Dan  Glass,  a management 
analyst  with  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center,  they  are  re- 
quired to  go  to  one  of  twenty  col- 
leges in  the  state  which  offer  a 
board-certified  program  and  find 
out  what  remaining  work  they 
have  to  do. 

“That  could  mean  anything 
from  one-quarter  worth  of  work  to 
doing  the  whole  thing,"  Glass 
told  LEN. 

The  board  has  also  “spear- 
headed" a statewide  recruiting 
drive  aimed  at  women  and 
minorities,  according  to  Shields. 
“I  go  to  the  four  largest  agencies 
in  our  state  and  they  assign  to  me 
sharp  women  and  minority  of- 
ficers and  we  put  together  a 
generic  recruiting  effort."  The  ef- 
fort encompasses  schools,  televi- 
sion, radio  and  college  com- 
munities among  other  avenues. 
“This  is  a long-term  commitment 
by  our  agency  started  four  years 
ago." 


Marshals  Service  rethinks  its  retraining  effort 


Continued  from  Page  6 
offered  each  year  was  increased 
from  four  to  eight. 

H Finally,  commitments  were 
obtained  from  headquarters  and 
field  managers  to  utilize  Deputies 
who  had  completed  training  in 
more  sophisticated  assignments. 

H As  mentioned,  the  course  con- 
tent was  designed  to  provide 
generalists  with  the  skills, 
knowledge  and  abilities  previous- 


ly expected  of  specialists.  The 
course  sought  to  instill  in  the  par 
ticipants  a sense  of  commitment 
to  the  new  missions  and  priorities 
of  the  agency.  Some  major  blocks 
of  instruction  and  practical  exer- 
cise include:  fugitive  investiga- 
tions (1 1 hours):  personal  security 
techniques  (13  hours);  officer  sur- 
vival techniques  (8  hours); 
hostage  situations  (8  hours);  com- 
bat firearms  training  (33  hours), 


practical  exercises  (63  hours). 

A New  Perspective 
More  than  400  of  the  approx- 
imately 1,025  journeyman-level 
Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  have 
graduated  from  the  new  Ad- 
vanced Deputy  Training  course 
since  it  started  in  July  1984,  and 
the  results  have  been  excellent. 
Field  managers  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  change  in  at- 
titude and  positive  outlook 


evidenced  by  graduates  of  the 
course,  and  the  graduates 
themselves  give  the  course  high 
marks  as  well.  A statement  by 
one  journeyman  Deputy  is 
typical:  “The  Advanced  Deputy 
Training  gave  me  a strong  sense 
of  pride  both  in  myself  and  the 
agency  and  helped  me  to  put  back 
into  perspective  my  overall  role  in 
the  agency." 

The  Marshals  Service  has 
already  benefited  from  the  re- 
vised retraining  curriculum.  An 
additional  229  Deputies  trained 
and  certified  in  protective  ser- 
vices are  now  available,  a godsend 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  high- 
threat  trials  and  witness  security 
assignments  in  1985  were  at  an 
all-time  high.  One  Deputy  who 
had  just  completed  the  new 
course  was  involved  in  a high- 
speed fugitive  chase  with  three 
other  vehicles  as  well  as  his  own 
Marshals  Service  vehicle.  During 
the  pursuit,  the  three  other 
vehicles  were  all  wrecked  but  the 
Deputy  Marshal  was  able  to  stay 
with  the  fugitive  and  eventually 
make  the  arrest.  The  Deputy  at- 
tributed his  success  to  the  driver 
training  he  had  just  received  at 
the  Advanced  Deputy  Training 
course.  This  kind  of  positive 
result  nas  spurred  intense  sup- 
port and  interest  in  the  advanced 
course  on  the  part  of  journeymen 
Deputies,  and  demand  for  the 
course  far  exceeds  available  slots. 


Since  the  Marshals  Service  is  a 
nationwide  organization,  it  must 
incur  travel  and  per  diem  ex- 
penses for  its  training  programs 
at  its  academy  in  Glynco,  Ga. 
Therefore,  the  total  cost  per  stu- 
dent at  the  advanced  course  is  ap- 
proximately $1,200  per  student. 
Given  the  benefits  of  the  program 
as  evidenced  by  high  morale  and 
productivity,  the  cost  is  a modest 
investment.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  comparing  these 
positive  investments  of  $1,200  to 
more  negative  ones.  For  example, 
it  costs  the  Service  approximate- 
ly $9,000  to  process  a single 
disciplinary  action  and  approx- 
imately $3,000  to  process  a single 
grievance.  While  it  is  too  soon  to 
tell  for  certain,  the  Service  is 
hopeful  that  the  investment  in 
Advanced  Deputy  Training  will 
result  in  direct  savings  in  these 
other,  more  negative  areas. 

By  rethinking  our  training  pro- 
gram, the  Service  is  well  on  its 
way  to  achieving  two  goals  — im- 
proving journeyman-level  of- 
ficers' motivation  and  increasing 
their  productivity.  That's  not  a 
bad  return  on  one’s  investment. 

Gary  Mead  was  recruited  by  the 
Marshals  Service  in  1974  as  chief 
of  the  Interagency  Training  Sec- 
tion, and  is  now  the  agency's 
Associate  Director  for  Opera- 
tions. He  holds  a master's  degree 
in  public  personnel  management. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way  no 
other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for 
your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — you’ll 
pay  just  $1 6.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to  LEN,  444  W.  56th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10019.  lem3*48 

Name  Title  

Agency  

Mailing  Address  

City State ZIP 
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Upcoming  Events 


JULY 

6-17.  Technical  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston.  III.  Fee:  $550. 

6- 17.  Strategic  Response  Team  Operations. 
Presented  by  Executech  Corporation,  Ad- 
vanced Training  Programs  Division.  To  be 
held  in  Mentor,  Ohio.  Fee:  $850. 

7- 8.  Deadly  Force  & Judgmental  Shooting. 
Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 
Ga.  Fee:  $175. 

7- 11.  Third  W orld  Congress  of  Victimology 
Presented  by  Victimology:  An  Interna- 
tional Journal.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
Fee:  $175. 

8- 10.  International  Conference  on  the 
Assessment  Center  Process.  Sponsored  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $295 
IIACP  members):  $345  (non-members). 

9- 12.  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 
To  be  held  in  Oakland.  Calif. 

10- 11.  Motorcycle  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $225. 

13-14.  Organizing  an  Effective  Field  Train- 
ing Officer  Program.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 

13-14.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Boston.  Fee:  $350. 

13-14.  Defense  Against  Electronic 
Eavesdropping.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee: 
$450  (in  advance);  $500  (at  door):  $525 
(government  voucher), 

13-15.  Comprehensive  Police  Intelligence 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego. 

13-15.  Crime  Analysis  II.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Denver 


13-17.  Underwater  Crime  Scenes  & Body 
Recovery  Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service.  Fee:  $450. 

13-17.  Contraband  Interdiction  Strategies: 
Land.  Sea.  Air.  Presented  by  the  Broward 
County  (Fla.)  Organized  Crime  Centre.  Fee: 
$300  lin-state);  $350  (out  of  state). 

13-24.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee 
$475. 

13- 31.  School  Security  Administration. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky. 
Fee:  $775. 

14- 17.  Annual  Training  Seminar  for  Law 
Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented  by  the 
International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains.  To  be  held  in  Cincinnati.  Fee: 
$55  (ICPC  members):  $95  (non-members). 

20-21.  Improvised  Explosive  Devices  & 
Booby  Traps.  Presented  by  Executech  Cor- 
poration. Advanced  Training  Programs 
Division.  To  be  held  in  Mentor.  Ohio.  Fee: 
$175. 

20-21.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Winchester.  Va.  Fee:  $350. 

20-22.  Progressive  Patrol  Administration. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 
20-22.  The  Management  Tree:  An  In- 
novative Approach  to  Police  Executive 
Development  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee:  $295  (SLEI 
members):  $395  (non-members). 

20-23.  Thirteenth  International  Forum  on 
Traffic  Records  Systems.  Presented  by  the 
National  Safety  Counci.  To  be  held  in 
Williamsburg.  Va.  Fee:  $100  ($130  at  door). 
20-24.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $350. 

20-24.  Crime  Prevention  Through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 


tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 

$325. 

20-24.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  1. 
Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 
Ga.  Fee:  $425. 

20-24.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  $350. 

20- 24.  Narcotics  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

21- 23.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Function.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

27-28.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Winchester, 
Va.  Fee:  $350. 

27-28.  Dealing  with  Problem  Employees. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Nashville. 
27-29.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Seattle.  Fee: 
$450. 

27-Aug.  7.  Firearms  Instructor  Certifica- 
tion Program.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago. 

29-30.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester.  Va.  Fee:  $350. 

29-31.  Police  Discipline.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $300. 

AUGUST 

23-4.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  West  Point,  N.Y.  Fee:  $360. 

3-5.  Managing  DWI  Enforcement  Pro- 
grams. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
San  Diego. 


For  further  information. . . 


Broward  County  Organized  Crime  Cen- 
tre, P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33303.  (305)  564-0833. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

California  Gang  Investigators  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  1026,  Burbank,  CA 
91507. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308' 

Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies,  4242B  Chain 
Bridge  Road.  Fairfax.  VA  22030.  (703) 
352-4225. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  & Public  Safety  Train- 
ing Center,  3055  Brighton-Henrietta 
Town  Line  Road,  Rochester,  NY 
14623-2790.  (716)427-7710. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
2025  Arlington  Avenue,  Toledo.  OH 
43609.  (419)  382-5665. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Training 
Resource  Center.  105  Stratton 
Building,  Richmond,  KY  40475.  (606) 
622-1155. 

Executech  Corporation,  Advanced 
Training  Programs  Division,  7510 
Tyler  Blvd..  Mentor,  OH  44060-5404 
(216)  942-7350. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training  In- 
stitute, Florida  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice. The  Capitol.  Tallahassee,  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712. 

Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Organized  Crime  Institute,  P.O 
Box  1489.  Tallahassee.  FL  32302.  (904) 
488-1340. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 


St.  Petersburg  Junior  College.  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  (301) 
948-0922;  (800)  638-4085. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains,  Rte.  5.  Box  310,  Livingston, 
TX  77351.  (409)  327-2332. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent,  OH 
44242.(216)  672-3070. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  (203)  655-2906. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  K Y 
40292. 

National  Safety  Council,  Attn:  Ted  E 
Dudzik,  Traffic  Safety  Specialist,  444 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
60611.  (312)  527-4800. 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science,  200  West  57th  Street,  Suite 
1400,  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
755-5241. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 

Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service.  601 

Broad  Street,  S.E.,  Gainesville.  GA 
30501.  1-800-235-4723  (out  of  state); 
1-800-633-6681  (in  Georgia). 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S159  Human 
Development  Building.  University 


Park,  PA  16802.  (814)  863-0262. 

Police  Foundation,  Police  Liability 
Assistance  Network,  Attn:  Sheila 
Bodner.  1001  22nd  Street  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037.  (202) 
833-1460. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates,  250  South 
Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1100,  Chicago,  IL 
60606.  (312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center. 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two.  Box  100, 
Berry ville,  VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Ross  Engineering  Inc.,  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD  21710. 
(301)831-8400. 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  (214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL  60204 

University  of  Colorado  at  Denver.  Law 
Enforcement  Executive  Program, 
Attn.:  George  Hagevik,  Program  Direc- 
tor. 1100  14th  Street.  Campus  Box  133. 
Denver  CO  80202.  (303)  556-4840. 
University  of  Illinois-Chicago,  Office  of 
International  Criminal  Justice.  P O 
Box  6998,  Chicago.  IL  60680  (312) 
996-9267 

University  of  Miami,  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies,  P.O.  Box  248005,  Coral 
Gables.  FL  33124.  (305)  284-4000. 

Victimology:  An  International  Journal. 
5535  Lee  Highway,  Arlington.  VA 
22207.(703)  536-1750. 


3-7.  Command  Poet  Operations.  Presented 
by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee:  $425 

3-7.  Administering  a DWI  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $325. 

W>.  Chemical  Munitions  & Riot  Agents. 
Presented  by  Executech  Corporation.  Ad- 
vanced Training  Programs  Division.  To  be 
held  in  Mentor.  Ohio.  Fee:  $225. 

^6.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd  To  he 
held  in  West  Point.  N.Y  Fee:  $350. 

6-7.  Defense  Against  Electronic  Eavesdrop- 
ping. Presented  by  Ross  Engineering  Inc. 
To  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  Fee:  $450  (in  ad- 
vance); $500  (at  door);  $526  (government 
voucher). 

8-Nov.  8.  78th  Administrative  Officers 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky  Fee 
$1,200. 

10-11.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Denver.  Fee:  $350. 

10-12.  Developing  First  Line  Supervisory 
Skills.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

10-14.  Marine  Patrol  Techniques.  Presented 
by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Fee:  $486. 

10-14.  Investigation  of  Commercial  Vehicle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 


Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 

$325. 

17-18.  Advanced  Weaponry.  Presented  by 
the  Pon  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Fee:  $265. 

17-19.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Newark.  N J 
Fee.  $110  (all  three  days);  $75  (first  two 
days  only);  $50  (third  day  only). 

17-19.  Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  & Research  Methods.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

17-19.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& 1 nterrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Fee:  $450. 

17-19.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Ac- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 
$295. 

17-19.  Vehicle  Theft  Investigation  & 
Prevention.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla 

17-21.  Defensive  Tactics  Instructor's 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville. 
Tex.  Fee:  $245. 

17-21.  Florida  Prosecutors  & Investigators 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  Organized 
Crime  Institute,  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in 
Tallahassee.  Fee:  $300  (Florida  residents 
only). 


Breath  testing,  counseling  efforts 
for  DWI  drivers  fall  short  of  mark 


Continued  from  Page  7 
grams  to  which  first-time  of- 
fenders are  sent  after  a DWI  con- 
viction, because  those  programs 
are  geared  toward  the  social 
drinker.  Most  programs  call  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  classroom  to 
learn  why  drinking  and  driving  is 
not  a good  idea.  For  the  social 
drinker,  that  message  may  get 
through,  but  for  the  alcoholic  or 
problem  drinker  it  is  not  likely  to 
change  behavior,  in  the  view  of  ex- 
perts. 

That  most  drunken  drivers  are 
not  social  drinkers  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  blood 
alcohol  level  of  those  tested  is  .18 
to  .20,  twice  the  legal  limit  in  most 
states.  To  reach  even  the  .10  level, 
a 160-pound  person  would  have  to 
have  six  drinks  of  80-proof  liquor 
within  an  hour  on  an  empty 
stomach  — far  in  excess  of  a social 
drinker’s  capacity.  After  six 
drinks  in  an  hour,  said  one  expert, 
the  only  people  who  wouldn’t  be 
unconscious,  vomiting  in  the 
bathroom  or  looking  blearily  for  a 
car  are  alcoholics.”  Clearly  those 
who  test  .20  must  be  seriously  ad- 
dicted. 

Safety  officials  estimate  that 


only  one  in  2,000  drunken  drivers 
i9  apprehended,  so  a drunk  may 
drive  unscathed  for  months  or 
even  years.  And  many  of  those 
convicted  for  the  first  time  are  not 
really  first  offenders;  they  may 
have  plea-bargained  earlier  ar- 
rests so  that  their  driving  records 
show  relatively  minor  offenses 
and  the  sentencing  judge  must 
treat  the  current  DWI  charge  as  a 
first  offense.  Judge  Albert  L. 
Kramer  of  the  Quincy,  Mass., 
District  Court,  who  has  studied 
the  drunken-driving  picture, 
found  that  44.8  percent  of  the 
“first  offenders”  had  records  for 
disorderly  conduct,  assault  and 
battery  or  larceny  — the  kinds  of 
offenses  that  often  have  an 
alcohol  component.  He  concluded 
that  drunken  drivers  “are  largely 
alcoholics,  seriously  addicted, 
and  represent  threats  to  the 
public  safety.” 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd,  Washington  Twp.,  West- 
wood  P.O. , NJ  07675. 


From  the  bookshelf:  Brinegar’s 
‘Breaking  Free  from  Violence’ 


Continued  from  Page  13 
and  practical  suggestions  are 
clearly  focused  on  the  police  of- 
ficer. Although  those  in  the  help- 
ing professions  may  acquire  some 
useful  information  from  this 
book,  by  and  large  its  relevance  is 
limited  to  the  police.  In  a similar 
vein,  the  book  appears  to  have  lit- 
tle scholarly  application. 

“Breaking  Free  From 
Violence”  is  a valuable  and  rele- 
vant tool  for  pre-service  and  in- 


service  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. It  offers  insight  into  the  ef- 
fects of  stress  and  violence  while 
providing  practical  solutions  that 
officers  can  implement.  It  should 
be  required  reading  for  all  police 
officers.  As  a former  police  officer 
myself,  I could  readily  identify 
with  the  experiences  Brinegar 
used  to  illustrate  his  points,  and  I 
can  state  categorically  that  this 
book  would  have  been  helpful  to 
me  during  my  years  as  a cop. 


May  12, 1987 
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